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PREFACE, 



Among the many excellent books already published as 
guides to the pupil wishing for practice in translating 
English into French, those containing anecdotes, dialogues, 
and selections from different authors, abound. When some 
proficiency has been acquired, these are very useful. But 
one to put into the hands of the beginner seemed yet 
wanting; and it was to supply this deficiency that the 
translation of M. Lame Fleury's excellent little work, 
" L'Histoire Ancienne," was undertaken. 

A strict translation of the original text has been avoided, 
for reasons obvious to every teacher, while the spirit and 
style have been carefully preserved. It has been freed 
from idioms as much as possible. The notes, at first 
profuse, gradually diminish as the pupil learns to rely 
upon himself. It will at once suggest itself to the 
thoughtful teacher, that the pupil will soon be able to 
answer, in French, questions on the subject of the chapter. 

It is believed, that the combined advantages of an 
entertaining and instructive narration, written in a style 
so simple that the pupil will easily become accustomed 
to it, with all necessary help afforded in the translation 
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of difficult passages; the practice in both writing and 
speaking French; and, finally, the constant acquisition 
of useful historical knowledge, will commend the book 
to teachers. 

S. M. L. 
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HISTORY OF EGYPT. 



THE EARLY EGYPTIANS. 
^ Period Uncertain. 

THERE is in Africa, on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, a country crossed by a large river. Every 
year, in the early days of summer^ this river overflows its 
banks, and soon entirely covers the fields ; then, after a few 
days of this vast flood it slowly retires, leaving the earth 
covered with a rich mud, which makes it produce abundant 
crops. '^ 

This remarkable river is called the Nile ; and the coun- 
try which it thus waters is Egypt, so often mentioned in 
sacred history. 

'^n the most ancient times of which toe have any record^ 
Egypt had only a small number of inhabitants, who were 
so ignorant that they claimed to have been created before * 
all other men, from the mud of the Nile, warmed by the 
sun. These Egyptians had no idea of agriculture, and, in 
the most fertile country in the world, they lived upon roots 
and herbs, the spontaneous productions of the soil. ^ 
'^But a black race, who claimed to be the descendants of 
Ham, the ^n of Noah, came from Ethiopia, a neighboring 
country, also crossed by the Nile. In this country are 
found gold, ebony, and elephants' tusks, from which ivory 

i^ obtained. This new people went down the river, and 

1 



2 THE £ARLY EGYPTIANS. 

after having founded a city which received the name of 
Meroe, they^^soon spread over the vrhole extent of Egypt. ^ 
^ These foreigners were well acqtminted^ with agriculture, 
and their first care was to teach the Egyptians the use of 
the plough. The priests of Meroe, who were at the same 
time the princes of Ethiopia, valued^ this precious inven- 
tion so highly that they carried, instead of a sceptre, a 
ploughshare ; ^ that is, the part of the instrument which 
turns up the soil and makes it fallow. J^ 
^ However, the new-comers were not slow to perceive ' that 
the plains of Egypt, inundated by the Nile, were much 
more fertile than their own Ethiopia, where they saw noth- 
ing but sand, scorched by the heat of the sun ; and they 
settled in a country so much to be preferred to their own. 

At first they did not wander far from ® Meroe ; but af- 
terwards, seeing that the soil of Egypt gave them each 
year the finest possible ^ harvests, they hollowed out cav- 
erns in the river-banks where they could he sheltered ^^ 
from the consuming heat, and at the same time be protect- 
ed from the high winds that sometimes blow from the 
desert of Africa near Egypt. /' 

Soon after they built a city with a hundred gates, to 
which they gave the name of Thebes. There their priests 
settled and lived. 

At last, going still farther down the Nile, the Ethiopians 
arrived at a place where the river is divided into several 
branches, between which they found lands still more fer- 
tile than all they had seen before. These they began to 
cultivate^ and thus became the richest agriculturists in 
the world. V' 

This last province, included between the branches of 
the Nile, received, later, the name of the Delta, because 
it resembles a Greek letter of this name, which is made 
in this way : ^ — J 
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THE EGYPTIAN GODS. 
From the Year 2188 until 2084 B.C. 

The first man who bore ^ the title of kiog in Egypt was 
named Menes. He lived in Thebes, and his kingdomv did 
not extend beyond the environs of that city, which they 
called the Theban Nome. 

But this prince increased^ his possessions considerably 
by building dykes, to prevent the Nile from covering 
the whole of Egypt. In the country which he thus pre- 
served from the inundations of the river, he founded, at 
the very^ point of the Delta, a large and beautiful city, 
to which he gave the name of 'Memphis.^ Menes, a wor- 
thy successor of the priests of Ethiopia, continued to honor 
the gods which they had made hiown * to the Egyptians, 
■ and invented new ceremonies for the sacrifices offered to 
them. I must tell you what divinities these people wor- 
shipped in that ancient time. ^ 

First, there was the sun, which they called the god 
Osiris, and the moon, called the goddess Isis, of which you 
can read in mythology.^^They attributed to Osiris the in- 
vention of agriculture ; meaning by this to show that it is 
the sun which makes the earth fruitful and ripens the 

*?^Then they rendered divine honors to different kinds of 
animals, such as the ox, which they called Apis ; the dog, 
Anubis ; the cat ; and, lastly, a bird of that country, known 
under the name of the ibis. You will ask, perhaps, what 
they found divine in animals which they used every day 
in their fields ; and I shall reply, that it was precisely 
because these animals were useful that they made divini- 
ties of them, so that everybody might respect them. J/, 

A 
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Thus the ox helped them * till the soil ; the dog watched 

their flocks ; the cat destroyed the rats which nibbled their 

' gfain ; finally, the ibis had a right to their gratitude, because 

this bird was continually hunting for the snakes which the 

waters of the Nile, in retiring, left upon the shore. 

They also made deities of objects of which they were 
afraid, and imagined that, by burning incense to them, they 
appeased them. W 

The crocodile, for instance, is a large animal which lives 
sometimes ® in the Nile, and sometimes ® on the land. He 
has the shape of a lizard ; A)ut is very different from, this 
gentle little animal,\and he is as cunning as he is ferocious. 
When he wishes w) decoy a traveller in order to devour 
him, he hides himself in the rushes of the river, and imi- 
tates the cry of a chil^^ Then, if a man is imprudent 
enough ^ to approach him, the monster darts upon him sud- 
denly, and devours his prey in an instant. Fortunately, 
this animal, wicked as he is, cannot defend himself from 
the ichneumon, a kind of Egyptian cat, which is his mor- 
tal enemy, and which eats the eggs of the crocodile or the 
little ones when they are just hatched. Thus Providence 
has decreed that for every evil there should always he a 
remedy.^ Xi 

The Egyptians, grateful to ® the ichneumon, worshipped 
this little animal also for the service it rendered them in 
destroying the progeny of an animal so much dreaded. 
^ This people attached a great value ^° to the honors which 
were rendered to the dead, but in this they showed a just 
and reasonable spirit ;• for, in Kgypt, funeral honors were 
the reward for good conduct and wisdom. 

When an Egyptian died, his relations had him em* 
halmed;^^ that is, his body was prepared with perfumes,^ 
which preserved it from corruption. The entire corpse 
was then wrapped up in little bandages of the finest linen, 
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stuck together by a thin gum, also carefully perfumed.^ 
By means of this preparation they preserved, not only the 
features and the entire body of the one whom they mourned, 
but also his hair, his teeth, and even his skin, which time 
made hard and dry like parchment. Then the body, put 
into a kind of open coffin, was placed standing against the 
wall, either in one of the tombs of which I shall tell you 
by and by, or even in the house, where every one could 
look upon itiJ|;These are what are called Egyptian mum- 
mies, of whicn a great number have been found uninjured, 
although prepared more than three thousand years ago. ^ 

must tell you, however, that every Egyptian after his \/ 
death was not* thus cared for. \^t was necessary that his 
name should be presented before a judge in the public 
square, where ^ny^onft^was permitted to accuse him. If 
the judge declared that the conduct of the deceased had 
been bad, ^ he was denied the honors of sepultur^j^ The 
kings themselves^^vfere not exempt from this formsmty, in 
order to show that if, during their lives, they had been 
raised above other men, yet, after death, they fell under " 
the common law."^ 

This c eremon y #f public judgment after death no longer 
exists among any people ; but the inemory of the wicked 
is always d etested , while that of the good man is cher- 
ished by all who knew him. 

The ibis is often found in Egypt, preserved with the same 
care as die other mummies ; these are, probably, the re- 
mains of those birds which were fed in ~the temples of 
"thebes and Memphis, and to which divine honors were 
rendered^tti^ 
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6 THB SHEPHERD KINGS. 

THE SHEPHERD KINGS. 
From 2084 to 1728 B.C. 

King Menes had been dead many years ^ and a king 
named Timaos was reigning, when an unknown people with 
red hair and Uue eyes^ came from the East, and made 
tfie^selves masters of^B, great part of Egypt. 
>/jrhese new conquerors were rudely dressed in skins: 
their hair was long, and their limbs were covered with 
drawings in fantastic colors. As they brought with them 
great flocks, they were called the Hyksos, or Shepherds. 

These shepherds did great harm in Egypt. They killed 
all the Ethiopian priests they could lay their hands wpcm^ 
burnt their villages, tore down the temples, of the gods> 
and chose for a king one of their chiefs named Salatis, who 
settled at Memphis.'^ 

' ' This king built, af One of the mouths of the Nile, a city 
which he called Avaris, and which afterwards bore the 
name of Pelusium. After him, five other shepherd-kings 
governed Egypt, but they never got possession of^ the great 
city of Thebes, which continued to belong to the old 
inhabitants of the country. 

The rule of the Hyksos did not extend above ^ the Delta, 
which is also called Lower Egjrpt, and the Theban Nome 
was preserved from the ravages of these barbarians. 

The Egyptian priests, alone, had preserved the history 
of those remote times, written in characters that no one 
else "^ could read, so that the rest of the Egyptians were 
entirely ignorant of what had happened in former times ' 
to their fathers. 

This writing of the priests was composed of strange 
characters, and of figures of animals, such as the lion, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and the giraffe, all natives of^ 
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Etnia{)ia ; for it was the Ethiopians who had carried into 
Egypt this strange fashion of writing called hieroglyphics. 
These hieroglyphics are found upon the monuments still 
existing, and in the tombs where the mummies were 
placed. 

A few learned men have found out the secret of reading 
hieroglyphics, and will undoubtedly teach us much about 
the history of that time. 

After the shepherd-kingd had reigned more than three 
hundred years, a king of Thebes called Thothmes, — the 
same one who confided the government of the country to 
the wise Joseph, whose story you have read in the Bible, — 
drove them from their (conquests, got hack again ^* the great 
city of Memphis, and even seized their city of Avarii 
Then the country returned to the rule q/*" its old masters 
and the strange race entirely disappeared. 

I will now describe to you the wonderful monuments 
begun after the expulsion of the Hyksos. 



rs^ 
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THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 
From 1728 to 1643 B.C. 



o you know what the pyramids are ? They are struct- 
ures of stone rising from a square base to an enormous 
height. When you are at the foot of one, it seems to ter- 
minate in a point ; but if you wish to go up by one of the 
sides which form immense fiighis of stairs^ each step so 
steep that even the tallest men are obliged to crawl up on 
their hnees,^ you will be astonished to arrive at a kind of 
terrace, from which you will have a most extensive view. 



^ 
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There are many pyramids in Egypt, and you will hardly 
believe it when I tell you that these monuments are the 
tombs of the ancient Egyptians. A great number of me- 
dium-sized ones^ are known, and some very small. The 
most remarkable for height are those still to be seen near 
Cairo, a great city built near the ruins of the ancient 
Memphis. )b<^- 

The highest of the pyramids was built by the command 
of a prince named Cheops, to serve as his tomh,^ His 
brother Cephrenus, who succeeded him, built the second. 
The labor necessary to raise these enormous masses of 
stone cost the lives o/** an infinite number of Egyptians. 
It is said that every three, months one hundred thousand 
men perished. 

But these princes, whose pride caused such misfortunes, 
were punished for it as they deserved ; for the judges of 
the dead ordered them to be deprived of burial, and they 
were not placed in their pyramids as they had expected 
to be. 

The obelisks are other monuments often met with in 
Egypt. They are lofty columns of a single piece, four- 
sided^ and terminating in a point, and are cut out of the 
hardest stone. 

The hard, reddish stone, used for these monuments, is 
called granite. It was cut in immense blocks by skilful 
workmen, and afterwards transported in boats, made on 
purpose, to the different provinces of Egypt. 

One of these gigantic monuments, built after incredible 
toil, in a place called Luxor, situated near Thebes, has been 
carried to Paris, to become one of the ornaments of that 
capital. This obelisk is covered with hieroglyphics and 
odd drawings. . 

On the ruins of the Egyptian temples of Thebes and 
Memphis, the shepherds have been found represented by 
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men with red hair and blue eyes, and the Ethiopians with 
Jfec^/acw' and woolly hair. 

^S. must also tell you of the Labyrinth, an immense edi- , 
/flee formed of twelve palaces joined together, built, it is 
said, by as many princes, who reigned at the same time in 
Egypt. This building contained so many vestibules, apart- 
ments, gates, corridors, and staircases, that, Jbaving once 
entered, it seemed impossible to get out againiy 

Another Egyptian fonder is the lake Moeris, which a 
Pharaoh of that name had dug ® to receive the water of the 
Nile when it was too high, and would have inundated 
the whole of Egypt. In a drought, this water helped to 
irrigate the country by many little canals, cut in every 
direction. 

In this way King Moeris rendered a greater service to 
his country than either Cheops or Cephrenus, who built 
the enormous pyramids^ 

It would not be possible to describe to you all that is 
curious or remarkable in Egypt. We might be tempted to 
believe, on seeing the size and solidity of the majestic ruins 
with which it is covered, that its monuments were the 
work of a nation of giants. 

Among the Tuins of Thebes are found a great number of 
colossal statues representing the sphinx, a sort of mon- 
strous animal, vnth ^ the head of a woman and the body 
of a lion. They probably represented, by this fabulous 
monster, one of the mysteries of their religion^ 

Perhaps you have heard of a bronze statue ^° representing 
a prince called Memnon, which, at the rising of the sun, 
uttered plaintive musical sounds. It was probably by some 
artifice of the idolatrous priests who guarded it. 

The Egyptians also claimed to possess the phoenix, a 
wonderful bird whose plumage was of gold mingled with 
white, and which, being the only one of its kind, sacrificed 
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itself on a funeral-pile, to spring again from its ashes 
younger and more beautiful than ever. 

The most famous and the most powerful of the Egyptian 
kings was Sesostris, sometimes called Rameses the Great. 

Amenophis his father, the king who was drowned in the 
Bed Sea while pursuing the Israelites, wishing to insure 
many friends for his son, ordered aU the little hoys horn in 
Thehes on his birthday to he brought up with him'}^ These 
twenty-seven children grew up with him, learning what he 
learned, and afterwards helped him to become one of the 
greatest kings on the earth; for they loved him like a 
brother. 

Sesostris is represented in a great many of the sculp- 
tures and pictures met with in Egypt. Sometimes, he is 
seen fighting the kings of Egypt, ^hom he obliges to lay 
at his feet tributes of gold, ebony, and ivory ; sometimes, 
he is putting to flight the princes of Asia, depicted with 
long robes and high head-dresses ; at other times, these 
people appear before him in chains. 

It was ahout ^^ the time of Sesostris, that an Egyptian 
named Cecrops embarked with many of his countrymen in 
vessels, and founded a colony in a beautiful country of Eu- 
rope, then little known, to which afterwards they gave the 
name of Greece. 

Cecrops carried there the arts and the inventions of 
Egypt, and founded several cities, of which the most cele- 
brated was Athens. 

Now that I have told you all that can interest you in 
Egypt, we will go over into Asia : that part of the world 
Brst inhabited by man. 



/ 
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NIMROD THE HUNTER. 
From 2600 to 1993 B.C. 

There was a man in former times in Asia so passionately 
fond of the chase, that he spent his whole time in ^ hunting 
deer in the forests. 

He was called Nimrod the Hunter, and was supposed to 
he^ Sk descendant of Ham. 

Now you must not believe that Nimrod's only idea was 
to kill wild beasts. Under this pretext, he collected around 
him a large number of robust young men, who, always 
armed for the chase, became used to ^ a rude and laborious 
life, and learned 'to obey the chief, who directed them in 
their hunting. They finally proposed to Nimrod to make 
him king ; and he, as he surpassed all his comrades in cour- 
age and skill, gladly consented. 

Then the great huntsman ceased to ride over the coun- 
try in pursuit of game. He taught his subjects how to cut 
down the forests with which the land was still covered, 
and he persuaded them to build a city in the place where 
the sons of Noah had undertaken, the famous Tower of 
Babel, which they were not allowed to finish. 

Here Nimrod laid the foundations * of one of the greats 
est cities which ever existed, and gave it the name of Baby- 
Ion. He built it on the banks of the Euphrates, near the 
great land of Sennaar. The people living in the country 
near Babylon were called Chaldeans. 

In the beautiful climate of Asia, where the sky is always 
pure and serene, it was the custom of the shepherds who 
pastured their fiocks on the plains of Chaldea to pass 
their nights in the open air^ without any other shelter 
than a light tent made of skins or of boughs of trees. 
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These shepherds, in their solitude, learned to study the 
stars. They found that these stars could assist them in 
finding their way in the journeys they were obliged to 
make across the vast plains of Chaldea, and from their 
observations were formed the first notions of astronomy, 
— a science now indispensable to navigation and geog- 
raphy. 

These Chaldeans, then, were the first astronomers ; the 
early discoveries they made were carried into Egypt, and 
successively into the other countries of the world where 
men devoted themselves to carrying on the study. 

But this study, which should have made these people 
comprehend^ the infinite power of God, the Creator of the 
wonders they were observing, made them, on the contrary, 
fall into a gross error. 

Filled with admiration and respect for the luminous 
bodies above them, they began to worship them as divin- 
ities : and thus arose a false religion called Sabianism, 
which is nothing but the worship of the stars. 

They erected altars to the sun, which they worshipped 
under the name of Baal ; which means, in their language, 
king or lord. They afterwards rendered the same honors 
to the princes who had governed them, or to the ingenious 
men who had given them some useful knowledge. The 
good hunter, Nimrod, was put among the gods, and was 
confounded with Baal. 

One of the oldest temples in the world was built by the 
Chaldeans, where, in a lofty tower, their priests continued 
their astronomical observations. 

Such was the origin of the idolatry into which the 
Israelites allowed themselves to fall;^ and if' you have 
studied mythology you can easily recognize the source of 
many of the fables with which it is filled. 

About the same time another man, named Assur, also 
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a native of the country of Sennaar, built, on the banks 
of the Tigris, a new city, to which he gave the name of 
Nineveh. The surrounding country took the name of 
Assyria. 

Thus, nearly at the same epoch and in the same part of 
the world, two empires were founded by the descendants 
of Ham. That of the Chaldeans was not of long duration ; 
and a few years after the death of Nimrod, a king of 
Nineveh, named Belus, seized Babylon, killed the reign- 
ing prince and all his family, and subjected the kingdom 
of Babylon to the Assyrian rule. 



NINUS, KING OF ASSYRIA. 

From 1968 to 1916 B.C. 

The son of Belus was a no less lUUstriotis prince than ^ 
his father. Under his empire the rule of the Assyrians 
was extended^ over a great part of Asia, which he con- 
quered by force of arms. 

Seconded by a neighboring people called Arabs, he con- 
quered Egypt and Syria, as well as several other countries 
we shall know about In/ and hy^ and collected great armies 
which had several thousand chariots armed with scythes. 
Thus the men who, only a few centuries before, had learned 
to build houses, were already acquainted with the art of 
making sharp weapons to kill each other. 

The Arabs, who seconded Ninus in all his enterprises, 
and contributed to the increase of Assyrian power, were 
the descendants of Ishmael, the son of Abraham, whom 
his mother Hagar took into the wilderness in obedience to 
the command of God, as related in the Bible. 
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Ninns, having reached the height of grandeur, chose 
Nineveh for his capital, and took pleasure in adorning it 
with magnificent palaces and sumptuous edifices. There 
he collected his armies when he wished to undertake new 
wars and add new countries to his kingdom. 

One day when^ this prince was- besieging the city of 
BactreSj he perceived upon the walls a woman so marvel- 
lously beautiful, that he wished to know immediately who 
she was. They told him that her name was Semiramis, 
and that her husband was the ruler of the city ; they also 
related to him that in her childhood she was abandoned by 
her parents in a forest, and was fed miraculously by doves. 
In the language spoken in that part of Asia, Semiramis 
means sl dove. 

This story only increased the desire of the prince to 
make the acquaintance pf^ this woman, and he regretted 
that she had a husband. The city was taken a few days 
after, and Ninus, having been informed that the governor 
perished in the combat, hastened to marry the beautiful 
widow, by whom he had one son, named Ninyas. 

This handsome woman, who was gifted with so many 
brilliant qualities, had, however, terrible faults, — she was 
proud and ambitious. When she was seated by the side 
of her new husband, on the most powerful throne in the 
world, she wished to reign alone; and the poor Ninus, 
who had believed himself the happiest of men in being her 
husband, was soon cruelly punished for his imprudence. 

This clever^ woman, having expressed a desire to govern, 
alone, the empire of Assyria for five days only, in order to 
better appreciate the pleasures of reigning, the king, who 
did not know how to refuse her any thing^ ordered that, 
during that time, all the officers of his palace and his 
States should immediately obey Semiramis, whatever she 
might command. But the imprudent Ninus had no sooner 
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given this order, Ihan this perfidious princess caused him 
to be seized by his own guards and thrown into a dark 
prison, where, a few days after, he was put to death. 

After this odious crime, Semiramis found herself one of 
the greatest queens on earth. But unhappiness sat upon 
the throne with her, for insupportable remorse poisoned 
this grandeur she had so much desired ; and she thought 
she saw^ incessantly before her the pale and angry face 
of the unfortunate Ninus, who reproached her for her 
ingratitude. 

This cruel image never quitting her day or night, she 
took a fancy to ^ consult an oracle ; that is, one of the priests 
of the false gods of Babylon. She begged him to tell her 
what she must do to escape this insupportable torture; 
but the oracle, instead of consoling her, told her that her 
son Ninyas would be the cause of her death. 

Then this princess acknowledged that the fate with 
which she was threatened was a just punishment for her 
cruelty to Ninus ; and she detested a power which had 
nothing but bitterness for her. A bad action always leaves 
regrets behind}^ 



SEMIRAMIS. 

From 1916 to 1874 B.C. 

The remorse of Semiramis, and the recollection of the 
cruel crime she had committed, did not, however, prevent 
her from making ' her reign illustrious ^ by many important 
deeds. 

She adorned the city of Babylon with a great number of 
monuments, of which some remarkable ruins still exist. 
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The temple of Belus, begun by the Chaldean priests to 
continue their astronomical observations, was surrounded 
by a high and strong wall, and became the depot of the 
riches and treasures she received from all the provinces of 
her empire. She had it surmounted with eight towers, 
placed one above the other, that formed an elevation 
from which all that took place at a great distance could be 
easily seen. 

These towers contained^ a multitude of statues, tables, 
ornaments, vases, and gold and silver censers, no less beau- 
tiful in design than in material. It is said that one of 
these statues alone, in massive gold, was not less than forty 
feet high? But you must not believe all these wonderful 
stories. They are too much like fairy tales, where car- 
buncles^ rubies, and diamonds are as common as pebbles in 
a river. 

One of the most famous works of Semiramis, at Baby- 
lon, was the construction of magnificent terraces, covered 
with rich verdure. They were called hanging gardens,^ 
and must have been very beautiful. Trees, planted as if 
by enchantment at a prodigious height, formed in the air 
balmy forests, where hundreds of birds sang day and night. 
Water was carried up by ingenious machinery, and flowed 
in limpid brooks. Superb staircases led to these gardens, 
and there was an abundance of the most beautiful flowers 
and the finest fruits. 

The walls of Babylon, begun by Nimrod, were finished 
by Semiramis. Although of a great height, they were so 
wide that two or three chariots could ride abreast. She 
also built a magnificent bridge over the Euphrates. With 
all thesQ labors, she did not neglect her armies : several' 
times she led them to war herself, and her discipline was 
very severe. 

But the time was drawing near when * the prophecy 
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which threatened her through her son was to be fulfilled? 
She learned with grief, that some of the officers of her own 
palace, thinking to ingratiate themselves with Ninyas, had 
formed a plot against her life. Remorse made ^ the weight 
of empire each day more insupportable. She resolved to 
withdraw secretly to the tomb of Ninus to weep over her 
crime, and to pass the rest of her days in mourning. A 
few days after she disappeared : nobody knew what had 
become of her; and Ninyas, who bitterly mourned for 
his mother, did not, for years, know her fate. He ren- 
dered her funeral honors, and caused a sumptuous temple 
to be erected, where she was worshipped as a divinity by 
the Assyrians. 

Her body was ptit ^ into a magnificent tomb in Babylon. 
She had ordered them to engrave ^ upon it, after her death, 
this inscription, which she wrote herself: — 

"Nature gave me the body of a woman. My actions have 
made me equal to the bravest men. I have governed the empire 
of Ninus, which extends over almost all of Asia. Before me, none 
of the Assyrians had seen a sea. I showed them four, so far away 
that no one before had visited them. I turned the courses of the 
rivers to water sterile lands, which were thus made fertile. I built 
fortresses, and cut roads through impracticable rocks. I led my war- 
chariots by roads which even the wild beasts could not dimb, and 
with all these labors I still found time for my pleasures and my 
friends." 

This inscription, boastful as it seems, is, however, an ex- 
act picture of the grandeur of Semiramis. The four seas 
which she claims to have been the first to make known to 
the Assyrians, are the Mediterranean, the Caspian, the 
Euxine, and the Red. She raised ^^ the Assyrian power to 
a greater height ^^ than all the kings who reigned over Asia, 
before or after her. 
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THE DEATH OF SARDANAPALUS. 

From 1874 to 769 B.C. 

The kings of Assyria who stcceeeded^ Semiramis did not 
resemble this great princess ; and her own son Ninyas, 
instead of displaying his mother's courage and activity, 
passed his life in indolence, shut up in his palace at Nine- 
veh, and never seen by his people, who soon learned to 
despise him. The thirty kings who reigned ailer him 
were no better^ but the last of all was the most unworthy 
of the position in which he was placed. 

This prince of the Assyrians was called Sardanapalus ; 
and his only pleasure consisted in ^ passing his days in hb 
palace, surrounded by women and slaves. He loved to 
imitate the dress and the occupations of women^ was con- 
stantly adorned and painted like them, and he even learned 
to spin. 

Now, in that time, the ordinary work of the women of 
all ranks was spinning^ wool and linen, from which the 
clothing of the men and even of the kings was made. 
The finest wool was dyed purple, as it was called. It was 
a beautiful red obtained from a shell-fish ; it was used for 
the mantles of kings and other great personages: this 
precious stuff was obtained from Tyre, a celebrated city of 
Asia. 

The cowardly Sardanapalus had indeed adopted a dis- 
graceful life. He was never seen^ like the valiant Nimrod, 
enjoying the pleasures of the chase, or appearing at the 
head of his troops mounted on a spirited horse. On the 
contrary, he slept all day in a dark room, and passed 
the nights in singing and dancing with his slaves. The 
sound of the trumpet would have rent his ear, accustomed 
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to soft and languishing music ; and what he feared above 
all was the dust and the sun, which would have ruined^ his 
complexion. 

Even the first officers in the empire had never seen 
their king. At last Arbaces, governor of Media, one of 
the principal provinces of Assyria, was introduced into the 
apartment of Sardauapalus. I leave you to judge what 
must have been his indignation in seeing this monarch, his 
face painted in several colors, and his head decked with a 
thin veil of linen instead of a tiara, a high head-dress by 
which the Assyrian kings were distinguished from their 
subjects. As to a sword, Sardanapalus never wore any ; 
for he thought he had not the strength to endure its 
weight 

Arbaces, on leaving the palace, could not conceal from his 
companions th^ disgrace of the king. They were very 
angry to think that so many brave men should obey so 
contemptible a prince, and determined to bear it no longer. 

However, the king, in the midst of his pleasures, had 
sometimes Xhe idea^ that a great danger threatened him; 
and, following the custom of the time, he sent to consult 
an oracle. The oracle replied that Nineveh could not be 
taken until the Tigris should fight on the side of^ his 
enemies. 

Now the Tigris, as you know, was the river upon whose 
banks Nineveh was built, with its high walls and its brass 
gates. 

But suddenly the prediction of the oracle was accom- 
plished. The waters of the river rose to such an extraor- 
dinary height as to throw down a part of the walls, thick 
as they were ; and Arbaces and his comrades entered the 
city, and besieged Sardanapalus in his own palace. 

The king, contemptible as he was, had, however, some 
valiant soldiers who were willing to defend the last sue- 
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cesser of Nimrod. There were some terrible combats ; 
and several times the friends of Arbaces talked of with- 
drawing, when Belesis, a Chaldean priest and astronomer, 
retained them by telling them that he had read in the stars 
that, if they were willing to persevere in their enterprise for 
five days longer^ they would certainly succeed. 

Before the fifth day had passed, Sardanapalus tired of 
fighting, and remembering the oracle by which he was 
threatened, caused an immense funeral pile to be lighted 
in one of the courts of his palace, upon which he threw 
himself, with his women and all his treasures. 

Do not these predictions, whifch were always accom- 
plished at the time named, seem very marvellous to you ? 
I think they were invented after the events, to make the 
people believe that their priests had the power to predict 
the future. 

After the death of Sardanapalus, they erected^ a statue 
to him ^ in derision. He was represented in the attitude 
of a dancer half drunk, and helow ^^ was written in large 
letters, — " eat, drink, amuse yourself : all the 
REST IS NOTHING." Every one reading these words 
recognized Sardanapalus, for it was his own language. 

With this prince ended the great Assyrian empire 
founded by Belus, and made so powerful by Semiramis. 
It was divided into three kingdoms : Arbaces took Media, 
for his share ; Belesis, the Chaldean priest, whose artifice 
had retained the friends of Arbaces when they were 
about to desert him, became king of Babylon ; and a prince 
named Phul governed the kingdom of Nineveh. 
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THE MEDIAN EMPIRE. 

From 769 to 690 B.C. 

Some time after this, the Medes, who, after the death of 
Sardanapalus, had been governed by Arbaces, found them- 
selves without a king. 

They stole each other's jflocks,^' and committed many acts 
of injustice, until this anarchy became no longer endura- 
ble. There was a man named Dejoces living in one of the 
villages of Media, who was so respected by his neighbors, 
that, when any dispute arose, instead of quarrelling vio- 
lently, the disputants went to find him^ and begged him to 
settle their differences. Tlie people never ceased to prabe 
his prudence and justice. 

This gave the idea to the other Medes to choose him for 
a judge of their quarrels, and gradually they became accus- 
tomed to obeying him ^ in all his commands ; for wisdom is 
always an authority. 

Dejoces, who, under an air of modesty, concealed a great 
ambition, soon wearied of being only a simple judge in a 
village,^ He pretended'^ to withdraw into another country, 
that he might be no longer tormented by the crowds that 
came to consult him. He had no sooner gone than new 
quarrels arose, many of which ended in fights and murders. 

Then the wisest inhabitants of the different villages 
went and found * Dejoces, and begged him on their knees "^ 
to become their king. He at first refused ; but he would 
have been very sorry if they had taken him at his word} 
He finally accepted^ the kingdom, and soon showed that he 
was not unworthy of it. 

He became a powerful king, and made Media one of the 
most flourishing monarchies on the earth. 
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He made his subjects leave the cabins they had lived 
in utitil then, and built a large city called Ecbatana, where 
be lived with his family, his treasures, and a part of his 
people, and which he made the capital of his kingdom. 

In his palace, which was surrounded by seven walls 
painted in different colors, Between which was built an in- 
finite number of houses, he was informed from hour to hour 
of all that took place in the different provinces, which were 
governed by faithful and prudent officers. 

He made the empire rich and formidable ; and when he 
died, after a long and glorious reign, he left his crown to 
his son Phraortes, with whom soon perished ^^ the power 
built up by the wisdom and skill of Dejoces. 



THE INVASION OF THE SCYTHIANS. 
From 690 to 625 B.C. 

Phraortes might have lived^ peaceably at Ecbatana as 
his father did. But he was not content with the kingdom 
of Media, and was imprudent enough to go seek a quarrel 
with Nebuchadnezzar, king of Nineveh, who was a warlike 
prince. 

At this time Nebuchadnezzar I. governed the kingdoms 
of Nineveh and Babylon, of which his father had taken 
possession^ a few years before. He commanded great 
armies ; and, indignant to learn that the Median king dared 
to attack him, he marched against Phraortes, resolved to 
make him repent of his audacity. 

The two armies^ met on a vast plain named Ragau, situ- 
ated on the banks of the Tigris ; and a terrible battle took 
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place. The issue was fatal to the Median prince. His 
cavalry took flight, his chariots were overturned, and he 
himself was pitilessly killed with arrows, by the cruel 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

After this the conqueror withdrew to Nineveh, and re- 
mained there four whole months, giving himself wp^ to 
good cheer and repose with those who had aided him in the 
expedition. But a new danger threatened him. 

Cyaxares, son of Phraortes, who had succeeded his un- 
fortunate father, profiting by the effeminacy of the Assyr- 
ians, collected a new army and appeared unexpectedly 
before Nineveh, of which he flattered himself he should 
soon be master, when a barbarous race called Scythians, 
who lived on the borders of a lake called Palus Mseotis, 
crossed over the Caucasian mountains, which separate 
Europe from Asia, and overran the whole of Media. 

These Scythians were a terrible people. They laid the 
countries waste wliich they crossed ; and although they 
neither knew the value of riches nor how to make use of 
them, they carried away all they found on their route, 
sometimes leading whole nations into slavery. 

Cyaxares, hastening to meet them with his army, 
flattered himself that he should drive them * from Media. 
After one battle, in which the Medes in vain displayed 
great valor, the Scythians became masters of the country, 
and spread aU over AsiaJ^ Cyaxares, a fugitive, was re- 
duced to waiting for better times ; and it was some years 
before he again mounted his throne. 

The Scythians were invited by the Medes to some en- 
tertainments to take place on the same day and at the same 

■ 

hour^ in all the houses of the country. These barbarians 
accepted the invitation with eagerness ; for they were pas- 
sionately fond of wine and good cheer, and the drunken- 
ness of the Scythians had passed into a proverb. 
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But when they were thus separated into each family, 
at a concerted signal the Medes fell upon them, and 
slaughtered them without mercy. The few who escaped'^ 
withdrew to other countries, and this perfidy restored to 
Cyaxares the throne he had lost. 

He now renewed the plan he had before formed, of re- 
venging upon Nebuchadnezzar the defeat and death of his 
father Phraortes. Having persuaded the governor of 
Babylon, Nabopolassar, to assist him by promising him the 
empire of Assyria, they marched together against Nineveh. 
After a bloody battle, they were victorious, and entirely ® 
destroyed the city. Thus fell this great city, of which 
Assur had been the founder; and the powerful Babylon 
where Nabopolassar mounted the throne became the only 
capital of the kingdom of Assyria. 



NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S DREAM. 

From 625 to 562, B.C. 

The story that I am now going to tell is almost incredible ; 
but as it is told in the ancient books, you ought not to be 
ignorant of it. 

The most famous of the kings of Babylon was the son 
of Nabopolassar, Nebuchadnezzar II., who, after having de- 
stroyed Jerusalem and its temple, led the people of Israel 
into slavery. He also made war upon^ the Egyptians, 
and seized the proud city of Tyre, from which the ancients 
obtained the precious purple dye. 

The city of Tyre was situated on the seashore in a 
province of Asia called Phoenicia. The Phoenicians were 
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the first oavigators and the first merchants. The inven- 
tion of the letters of the alpiiabet is also attributed to 
them, which they afterwards communicated to the Egyp- 
tians. They also founded the celiBbrated city of Carthage. 
Nebuchadnezzar took Tyre after a long and memorable 
siege ; and the inhabitants were obliged to build again in 
another place, where the sea protected^ them from a similar 
misfortune. 

Nebuchadnezzar then devoted his time to adorning 
Babylon with magnificent monuments, as Semiramis had 
done. In the midst of incredible prosperity, a frightful 
dream fiUed him with terror. 

He dreamed of seeing an immense tree whose branches 
reached to* the clouds, and were loaded with excellent 
fruit. All the beasts of the earth lived under the shade of^ 
this large tree, and an infinite number of birds perched in 
the branches. Then a terrible voice, appearing to come 
from the heavens, was heard, and said : " Cut down the 
tree, cut off the branches, and scatter the fruit, but let the 
roots remain in the earth : ^ let him be bound with iron 
chains in the grass of the field, let him feed upon grass like 
a wild animal ; take away his man's heart, and give him, 
for seven years, the heart of a beast." 

This dream might well seem extraordinary to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who could no more conceive than you and I how a 
tree could feed upon grass and have a man's heart. 

Nebuchadnezzar, much troubled, sent for ^ the priests of 
Babylon to interpret his dream ; but they were obliged to 
confess they could not understand it. Daniel alone, the 
young Israelite saved by a miracle from the lion's den, as 
you have read in Sacred History, could explain it. 

" Prince," replied Daniel, when the king had summoned 
him before him, " the voice you have heard which came 
from heaven, is the voice of God himself. He has warned 
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you that, in punishment of your pride, you will be reduced 
to the condition of the beasts, and will feed upon grass, 
like an ox, for seven years ; nevertheless, your kingdom 
will be preserved for you, and at the end of that time you 
will become again a powerful monarch as you are to-day." 

Nebuchadnezzar at first only laughed at this explana- 
tion ; but, in spite of himself, he felt troubled. 

Hardly a year had passed^ when, walking one day in his 
palace, from which he could see the superb edifices with 
which Babylon had been embellished by his care, he cried 
in a new transport * of pride, " Behold this Babylon which 
I have made so magnificent, and which will be for ever a 
monument of my glory ! " Saying these words, he was 
almost tempted to believe himself a god. 

But a terrible punishment showed htm^ that he was 
only a man, and a man guilty in the sight of God ; for he 
suddenly lost his reason, rushed f^om his palace, and was 
reduced to feeding upon grass for seven years, according 
to Daniel's prophecy. His hair grew and covered his 
body like eagles' feathers, and his nails were like birds' 
claws. 

After the time set by the prophecy of Daniel was ac- 
complished, the officers of the crown went to find him ; then 
he recovered at the same time reason and the human form, 
and became again an able and formidable prince. His 
pride was corrected, and he recognized that Grod was 
greater than any earthly potentate. His reign was more 
glorious than ever ; and when he died, his son Belshazzar 
succeeded him. 
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THE RING OF GYGES. 

From 708 to 680 B.C. 

Beside the three great empires of which I have now told 
you, there were several other kingdoms in Asia ; and that 
of Lydia was the largest. It comprised the greater part 
of Asia Minor, a part of Asia nearly surrounded by the 
sea, and separated from the rest of that part of the world 
by the course of the Euphrates, and by lofty mountains 
known ^under the name of Mount Taurus. 

They tell a marvellous story about one of the most 
ancient kings of Lydia, named Candaules, which I will 
relate. 

This prince was the husband of a princess so beautiful 
that he never ceased to boast of her beauty to all comers^^ 
and to pride himself upon it.^ 

In almost all parts of Asia even now, it is customary 
for the women to wear veils ; and they never show their 
faces uncovered hefore-jany man except their fathers or their 
husbands.^ They rarely go out of their houses, where 
they are carefully watched, and never allowed to chat with 
any one ; and the greatest insult that can be offered * a 
woman is to force her to raise her veil. 

Candaules had a friend whom he preferred above all 
others, and to whom he boasted so often of the beauty of 
the queen, that Gyges (for that was his name) felt a vio- 
lent desire to see her face. On his part, the king, glad to 
show Gyges that his admiration was not exaggerated, 
promised one day to hide him in a closet so that he could 
see the queen when she raised her veil before her husband. 

Candaules had the imprudence to perform his promise, 
but he soon had reason to repent it ; for the queen, having 
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seen Gyges when he was leaving his hiding-place, was so 
exasperated against her husband, that she resolved to be 
avenged. 

She sent secretly ybr** the curious Gyges, and gave him 
the choice to expiate his fault by his own death or by that 
of the king. Imagine the astonishment of this man in 
hearing her words. The queen did not leave him time to 
deliberate, and he promised to destroy Candaules as soon 
as he could without danger. 

This Gyges possessed, they say, a remarkable ring. 
When he turned the diamond in it away from his face, he 
became immediately invisible to all eyes, while he was still 
able to see all that was going on. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you in these days that 
no one ever possessed such a ring ; but formerly this story 
was fully believed. 

This perfidious friend then killed the unfortunate king 
with the help of the queen, who married him, and gave 
him the crown. Gyges, after this murder, reigned peace- 
ably over Lydia. 



CRGESUS AND SOLON. 

About 659 B.C. 

"When people talk of some very rich person, you often 
hear the remark, " He is as rich as Croesus.'* Now I am 
going to tell you the story of Croesus, who was also a king 
of Lydia, and one of the successors of the invisible Gyges. 
This king had one real merit. He loved learned men, 
and took pleasure in di'awing them around him. But he 
had been so spoiled by fortune, that he at last believed^ 
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that riches alone could take the place of every thing dsef 
and that there is no other hlessing on earth like that of 
opulence. 

A wise man named Solon arrived one day in the village 
of Sardis, the capital of the kingdom of Lydia. He was 
bom in * Athens, that famous city which Cecrops the Egyp- 
tian had founded in Greece, many years before. Croesus, 
delighted to receive so celebrated a man, paid him great 
honors, and displayed the greatest magnificence before 
him. But Solon did not appear astonished at it, as he es- 
teemed men for their virtues and not for their riches. 

The next day Croesus, wishing to enjoy the society of 
this able man, summoned him before him to taste the 
pleasure of his conversation. . The sage graciously com- 
plied, although he did not like to make a parade of his 
learning ; but he hoped to be able to give the king some 
useful advice. 

Croesus talked, as usual, of his treasures, his palaces, his 
vast kingdom, and finally asked Solon if he believed that 
there existed,* in the whole world, a man happier than 
himself. 

Solon, instead of remonstrating with him, contented 
himself with telling him this little story. 

" There lived, a little while ago, in my native country, 
a man who, all his life, enjoyed unutterable happiness. He 
was a simple citizen of Athens, called Tellus. He passed 
his youth in doing good to his fellow-creatures, helping the 
poor, consoling the afflicted, giving only good example and 
wise advice. Having reached a ripe old agef and having 
seen his children and grandchildren grow up, he died, glo- 
riously fighting for his country." 

Croesus smiled with pity at this story ; for he could not 
see what happiness this obscure man had had, who pos- 
sessed neither power nor riches. But he politely asked 
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Solon if, at least after this Tellus, he himself should not 
be regarded as the happiest of men. 

" I once ^ knew in Greece," replied the wise man, " two 
young men whom everybody loved for the tender care 
they lavished^ upon their mother, who was very infirm. 
One day when ® this good woman was going to the temple 
of the gods for some ceremony, the oxen that were to drag 
her chariot keeping her waiting^ her two sons, who were 
strong and vigorous, harnessed themselves to the chariot 
and dragged it to the temple, where they arrived amidst 
the acclamations of the people, who congratulated their 
mother for having given to the world such virtuous chil- 
dren. She was so much touched by hearing such praise 
of her sons, that she prayed the gods to grant them as a 
reward the best thing possible ^^ for men. Her prayer was 
promptly granted; for the sacrifice was hardly finished 
when ^ the two brothers fell into a gentle sleep, and died a 
tranquil death. Statues were erected to them in the tem- 
ple itself, and their memory was honored by all mothers 
who wished to have such sons." 

This time Croesus could not help shrugging his shoulders ; 
and he cried, " Must one then die in order to know if he has 
lived happily ? and is not my happiness greater than that 
of these young men so soon snatched away from life, — 
I, a great prince possessed of immense treasures ? " and he 
began again the enumeration of his power and his riches. 

" O king of Lydia ! " interrupted the sage, " you niust not 
believe the happiness eternal which you enjoy to-day, and 
nobody can call himself happy before his last day." 
Solon then withdrew, and left Croesus more astonished by 
this lesson than disposed to profit by it. 

We shall soon see what reason Solon had for speaking 
in this way to Croesus, and the service he rendered to the 
king, who could not help admiring his wisdom. 
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^SO? IN LYDIA. 

From 659 to 648 B.C. 

About this time it happened that the inhabitants of the 
island of Samos, near the kingdom of Croesus, offended 
this king, who prepared to punish them severely by sending 
against them a large army. These people, struck with 
.fear, sent to beg his pardon, by an ambassador famed for 
his intelligence. 

This ambassador was called ^sop. He was a little man, 
with limbs entirely distorted. He had, besides, a head of 
enormous size ; and his mouth was disproportionately large. 
But badly formed as was his exterior, he was gifted with 
80 lively a wit and with so good a character, that he was 
beloved by all who knew him. 

Although on this day ^sop was dressed in a superb 
mantle, which hid a part of his deformities, Croesus, on see- 
ing him, could not help ^ starting back with surprise and 
fright. "How is this?" cried he. '*Did the people of 
Samos mean to trifle with me by sending me such an am- 
bassador ? " But his anger soon gave way ^ to admiration, 
when he had permitted ^sop to unfold the subject of his 
embassy, ^sop prostrated himself before him, according to 
the custom of the people of Asia, and related to him the 
following fable : — 

" A man who was amusing himself in his field by catch- 
ing locusts, accidentally found a grasshopper. He wsts 
going to kill it as he had killed the locusts. ' What have 
I done to* you ? ' said the grasshopper, ' that you should 
treat me so harshly ? I do not eat your grain, and I do you 
no harm ; for I have only my voice, which I use innocently 
to sing with, morning and night. ' 
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" Great king, you are the man in search of locusts, while 
I am but the wretched little grasshopper. I have only my 
voice, and I wiU take good care not to^ use it to offend 
you. " 

Croesus was charmed with this story, and kindly helped 
-^sop to rise ; but he complained bitterly of the people of 
Samos, for he was very angry with them. Then JEsop re- 
lated to him this fable, which gave him so much pleasure 
that he entirely forgot his anger : — 

" One day the wolves and the sheep, wearied with 
making war upon each other, * concluded a treaty of peace. 
The wolves promised the sheep that they would allow 
them to graze quietly in the meadows, if they would de- 
liver up the dogs that guarded the flock. The credulous 
sheep consented ; but as soon as the wolves had the dogs 
in their power, they soon killed them, and falling upon the 
sheep, which had no longer their faithful guardians, they 
devoured them even to the last one. 

" You, O king ! are the wolf; and I am the faithful dog, 
the guard of the people of Samos. Would you now be 
willing to punish this people when their guardian is in * 
your hands ? " 

The king was much amused with this fable, which he 
begged JEsop to write out for him, as well as several others 
which he had composed ; for -^sop was the author of a great 
number of these pretty fables, where he makes animals talk 
for the instruction of man. Croesus, out of consideration 
for -^sop, pardoned the Samians, and begged .^op to re- 
main in Lydia, where he overwhelmed him with kindness. 

This man, deformed as he was, deserved this good for- 
tune for his wit and his learning. In his youth he was only 
a poor slave, whom every one despised on account of his 
ugliness. But his merit freed him from slavery^ and was 
the cause of the favors Croesus heaped upon him. This 
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king had never any reason to regret his kindness ; for JEsop 
faithfully helped him with his knowledge and advice, and 
showed, as long as he lived, a profound gratitude. 

This -^op, of whom I have told you, is the author of a 
book of fables with which you are all undoubtedly familiar, 
and when you read them over again, you must recall to 
mind that this ingenious writer not only gives us good les- 
sons in his fables, but that he also set a good example in 
his own life. 



THE YOUTH OF CYRUS. 

From 699 to 660 B.C. 

AsTYAGES, king of the Medes, who succeeded his father 
Cyaxares I., the destroyer of Nineveh, married his daugh- 
ter Mandana to the king of the Persians, a neighbor and 
friend. 

At that time Persia was not, as it afterwards became, 
a vast and powerful empire. On the contrary, it was a 
little country, which would have been considered very 
insignificant if it had not been inhabited by robust and 
courageous men. 

Among ^ the Persians, it was the custom to bring up the 
children from the tenderest age in the public schools, where 
they became expert in the use of arms. They were care- 
fully taught docility, patience, and sobriety. This latter 
quality was the principal object of the lessons of their 
masters ; and in order to accustom them to it early, these 
young Persians had no other food than bread, water, and 
water-cresses, a little plant of an acrid taste, growing near 
springs of water. 

8 
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Now it happened that the princess Mandana gave birth 
to a little boy, whom she named Cyrus. 

This child, from his earliest ^ age, showed the happiest 
disposition, which Mandana, like a ^ good mother, did not 
fail to cultivate, having him brought wp * in the public 
school with the other little Persians. We shall soon see 
whether the young prince profited by the lessons given him. 

When Cyrus had reached the age of twelve, Mandana 
took him to his grandfather Astyages, who tenderly re- 
ceived him, and found him amiable and well brought up. 

Cyrus, on the contrary, was greatly surprised to see his 
grandfather with ^ his face painted in different colors, his 
eyebrows elevated, his eyes tinted, and his head loaded 
with false hair. Besides this, the old man was clothed 
in a long pui'ple robe, and weighed down with necklaces 
and bracelets, according to the custom of the Modes. 

At the sight of this ridiculous style of dress, Cyrus, who 
had never seen any thing like it ® in his own country, was 
greatly surprised ; but he was too discreet and respectful 
to express his astonishment before his grandfather, lest it 
might pain him. 

His pretty ways and his repartees amused the old king 
80 much that he felt a great desire to keep the child with 
him, and every day offered him some new amusement. 

One day, when Astyages had ordered a magnificent re- 
past to be served for his grandchild, Cyrus, looking dis- 
dainfully upon the delicate viands with which the table was 
covered, the king asked him kindly if he had no appetite. 
" Grandpapa, " answered Cyrus, " I am not accustomed to 
such magnificent repasts ; and in my own country, when we 
are hungry, we are satisfied with bread and water-cresses." 

Astyages smiled at this, and, to see if it were true, he 
allowed him to distribute to the officera all the dishes that 
were on the table. Cyrus needed no second order ; and, 
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without showing the least regret, he divided among all 
those present, viands so exquisite that they would cer- 
tainly have tempted any other child of his age. An 
officer called Sacas was the only one who received nothing 
from the little prince. 

Now this Sacas was the king's cup-hearer. Astyages, 
feeling troubled that Cyrus had affronted this officer, told 
him that no one else was so skilful as this man in pouring 
out his glass of wine, and, on that account, he could not do 
withouO his services, and was very fond of him. 

'^ Is this all that is necessary to deserve your good 
opinion, grandpapa ? " said Cyrus. ^ I shall soon gain it 
then, for I guaranite^ to serve you even more skilfully 
than he." 

The young Cyrus is immediately dressed like a cup- 
bearer ; and he comes forward gravely, with a napkin on 
his shoulder, holding delicately between his three fingers the 
royal cup, which he presents to Astyages with a grace with 
which all the lookers-on are charmed. Cyrus, jumping for 
joy, shouts, "Poor Sacas ! I am going to be cup-bearer in 
your place ! " His grandfather, calling him to his side to 
embrace him, said, " My boy, I am much pleased with 
you: you are a skilful cup-bearer; but you have for- 
gotten an important ceremony, that of tasting the wine 
before helping me to it." 

" It was not forgetfulness, " replied Cyrus, " but I was 
afraid this liquor was poison." " Poison 1 " cried the king : 
" how so ? " " Yes, grandpapa ; for not long ago in a feast 
you gave to the lords of your court, after they had drank 
this red liquor, the heads of all the guests seemed turned. 
One cried, another sung, they all talked at random. Your 
guests seemed to have forgotten that you were their king, 
and you that they were your subjects. At last you tried 
to dance, and your limbs would not sustain you." 
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"What!" answered Astyages: "have you never seen 
your father in such a condition ? " 

" Never, " replied the child. " Why not ? " — " Because 
he only drinks to quench his thirst." 

Astyages was delighted with the wisdom of his grand- 
son, who thus gave to the Median lords and to himself a 
good lesson in temperance, which they soon forgot, how- 
ever, when they found themselves again at table with the 
good wine of Assyria. 

The little Cyrus remained some time longer with his 
grandfather, to perfect himself in the art of riding horse- 
back, which he could not acquire at home ; for Persia was 
an arid country, and intersected by lofty mountains, where 
they could not keep horses as in the pasture lands of Media. 



THE BATTLE OF THYMBRA. 

From 560 to 548 B.C. 

Cyrus, having become king of the Persians after the 
death of his father, was, as we should have supposed from 
what we know of his youth, an accomplished prince of fine 
qualities. He made his subjects happy ; and by his cour- 
age in war he became, later, the founder of the most 
powerful empire which had existed since the time of the 
first Assyrians. 

The king of Babylon having had a quarrel with the king 
of the Medes, the latter called upon his nephew Cyrus for 
help. The old Astyages was dead, and had left his crown 
to his son Cyaxares II., brother of Mandana. 
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Cyrus immediately started ^ with his army, small indeed, 
but composed entirely of those young Persians who had 
been brought up with him in the public schools, and whom 
he knew, every one, by name. He was worshipped by 
these 43oldiers, whose companion and friend he had been, 
before being their king. Cyaxares received them with 
great joy, and both prepared to march against the Baby- 
lonians, whom Croesus had joined, — the king of Lydia, of 
whom you have already heard. Unfortunately for him, 
his pride had led him to join in this war ; for he despised 
the Persians on account of their . poverty, and the Medes 
for their effeminacy. 

Cyrus, having learned that the king of Lydia had col- 
lected a large army in a place called Thymbra, near the 
city of Sardis, where the treasures of Croesus were kept, 
hastily advanced ; and although he knew his enemies were 
at least twice as numerous as his own soldiers, he did not 
hesitate to engage in a furious battle, which caused the 
total ruin of the kingdom of Lydia, and divided the empire 
of Asia between the Babylonians and the Persians. 

In this terrible battle of Thymbra Cyrus displayed 
great valor; but his horse having been knocked down 
in the mel^ this courc^eotu prince came very near being 
taken* or killed by his enemies. However, this acci- 
dent only delayed for a few moments the defeat of the 
Lydians. As soon as he appeared again at the head of 
the Persians, the enemy took flight and were scattered 
before him. Their war chariots, armed with sharp scythes, 
were broken to pieces, their movable turrets filled with 
soldiers were overturned. Croesus himself, after having 
fought valiantly, was obliged to abandon the field of 
battle, and to seek an asylum behind the walls of Sardis, 
where he soon learned that his treasures were no longer 
valuable to him. 
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Gyrus, pursuing him, presented himself quickly before 
the walls of this city ; and while Croesus was trying to de- 
fend himself in his palace, the conqueror made himself 
master of all the gates, and ordered all the inhabitants of 
Sardis to bring him their gold and silver, promising if he 
were obeyed that he would do no harm to any. 

I ought to tell you here, that in those days it was the cus- 
tom, when a city was taken by the enemy, for the conqueror 
to take possession of all that was valuable. The inhabi- 
tants themselves were divided among the soldiers, who re- 
duced them to slavery, and sold them afterwards as if they 
were beasts of burden, ^ to those who wished to buy them. 

Cyrus showed himself very generous in granting these 
people life and liberty. 

In the midst of this terrible disaster, Croesus, wishing at 
least to die gloriously, determined to try once more the fate 
of arms. In the m^l^ea Persian soldier, who did not know 
.Croesus, lifted his sabre above his head, and would have 
killed him at one blow, when a young son of Croesus, 
dumb from his birth, seeing his father threatened by so 
great a peril, made an effort which seemed to loosen his 
tongue and cried out, " Soldier, kill not Croesus ! " 

The soldier immediately dropped his sword ; and, con- 
tenting himself with disarming Croesus, he led him before 
the king, from whom he hoped to receive a great reward. 

The poor child, who until then had never been able to 
articulate a word, was rewarded for his tenderness to * his 
father ; for from that moment he continued to talk as well 
as you and I. 

The royal prisoner was led before Cyrus, who received 
him with all the consideration due to so great a sufferer. 
Croesus soon felt that his pride had blinded him, and that 
the love of riches had made him forget that it is not 
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enough for a man to possess treasures, unless he is at the 
same time wise enough to make a good use of them. 

Unfortunately the custom of that barbarous time con- 
demned the captive king to be burned alive, and Croesus 
prepared to mount the fimeral pile, when he recollected 
the beautiful lesson Solon once gave him, assuring him 
that no man could be called happy before his last day, 
and he could not help -crying out several times, " Solon ! 
Solon ! you told me well ! " 

Cyrus, who was present, having heard this exclamation, 
wanted to know what it meant. He caused Crcesus to be 
brought before him, who told him in a few words the 
excellent advice he had received from Solon, adding that, 
if he had followed it, he should not have been reduced to 
so cruel an extremity. 

"I," cried Cyrus, "will be more just to you than for- 
tune ; for I will not only give you life, but I will give 
commands that you shall always be honored as a great 
king should be.'*' 

Croesus, re-established in his palace where the friend- 
ship of Cyrus followed him, soon learned that he had 
never been happier than after he was free from the care of 
guarding the treasures which had led to his ruin. 

Thus Solon had the honor of having saved the life of 
one king by his wise counsels, while giving to the other 
the opportunity of doing an action more glorious than a 
great victory or the conquest of an empire. 

This story teaches us that wealth is a true benefit only 
when we know how to make a good use of it, and that if 
it inspires us only with a foolish pride, it makes us insup- 
portable to all who surround us. 
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BELSHAZZAR'S FEAST. 

From 548 to 580 B.C. 

NoTHmo more was waniiog to satisfy the ambition of 
Cyrus but to become master of Babylon ; for this warlike 
prince was not exempt from this fault, which sometimes 
makes men illustrious, but which often causes great disasters 
to nations. 

The king of Babylon, at that time, was Belshazzar, son 
and successor to Nebuchadnezzar II. He was an effemi- 
nate prince, given up to wine and debauchery, with all the 
vices which had so disgraced Sardanapalus. The fatigues 
of war and the cares of government were alike insupport- 
able \ and he knew no greater misfortune than to lose one 
of the magnificent feasts which he had served in his palace 
every night, in spite of the approach of the victorious 
army of Cyrus. 
jPT One evening, when he was entertaining sumptuously the 
great lords and the most lovely women of his court, he 
took a fancy to use the prinking vessels of gold and silver, 
which Nebuchadnezzar, his father, had taken away for- 
merly from the temple at Jerusalem. ' But hardly had they 
been brought, when suddenly a hand was seen tracing 
upon the wall mysterious characters, which none present ^ 
could decipher. 

Belshazzar, terrified at the sight, sent for the Magi, the 
priests of the fire which the Babylonians worshipped, and 
also for the soothsayers and astrologers ; but none of these 
pretended wise men could read the characters the mirac- 
ulous hand had traced on the wall. 

Then the queen Nitocris, Belshazzar's mother, who had 
run into the festive hall at the noise, begged her son to 
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send for the wise DaDiel, who had formerly explained 
Nebuchadnezzai'^s dream. 

Daniel had become an old man, but he had not lost the 
gift of interpreting things unintelligible to other men. 
As soon as he cast his eye upon the mysterious inscrip- 
tion, he said it was written in Hebrew and that these were 
the words : — 

" Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin." 

Belshazzar urged Daniel to explain to him the sentence. 

" It means, O king ! " replied Daniel, " that Gkxl has ap- 
pointed the end of your reign ; that you have been weighed 
in his balance, and that your kingdom shall be divided 
between the Medes and the Persians." 

You may suppose that this answer did not tend to dissi- 
pate the fears of the assembly, and the guests gazed at 
each other in consternation,; but Belshazzar, who did not 
believe that such gi*eat misfortunes were at hand, ordered 
them to go on with their amusement, and forbade them, ^ all 
that night, to concern themselves about ^ serious matters. 
He himself set the example by returning to his wine, and 
in the palace and gardens were heard only laughter and 
music. 

In the mean time, the soldiers of Cyrus, who had reached 
the gates of the capital, having learned that this very night 
all Babylon, in imitation of her king, was plunged in dissi- 
pation, profited by this favorable circumstance, and, enter- 
ing the city suddenly, in the midst of this disorder, made 
themselves masters of it, almost without a skirmish. 

Belshazzar, half drunk, wishing to go to meet^ the 
enemy who^ had thus surprised him, was killed by the Per- 
sians, with most of those who had been guests. 

Thus the prophecy of Daniel was immediately realized ; 
and the famous Babylon became the prey of the Medes 
and Persians, who destroyed many of its remarkable edi- 
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fices. The successors of Cyras made a park of it, where 
they shut up wild heasts, in order to give themselves the 
pleasures of the chase. 

The death of Belshazzaf put an end to the second em- 
pire of Assyria, which the astronomer Belesis had founded 
afler the fall of Sardanapalus. Cyrus re-united it to Per- 
sia and to Media, which he inherited a little while after by 
the death of his unde, Cyaxares 11. This prince thus 
became one of the most powerful kings of the earth, and he 
gave to this magnificent empire the name of the' kingdom 
of the Persians. 

His first care, after the taking of Babylon, was to sum- 
mon the wise Daniel, whose merit he had often heard ex- 
tolled ; and, in consideration of him, he permitted the Isra- 
elites, whom Nebuchadnezzar 11. had led into captivity 
seventy years before, to return to their own country, where 
he allowed them to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 

Cyrus, by his numerous excellent qualities, was truly 
worthy of his high fortune. His whole life was marked 
by praiseworthy and generous actions ; and, as he had been 
temperate and fk'ugal in his youth, he preserved, even to 
the most advanced age, all the vigor of his mind, and all 
the activity of a robust body. 

His life is so remarkable that it should be studied with 
care ; and you could not say you had heard much of an- 
cient history, if you were not able to recall the great deeds 
of Cyrus. 
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CAMBYSES IN EGYPT/ 

From 630 to 522 B.C. 

Cyrus, dying, had left two sons ; the elder named 
Cambjses, and the younger Smerdis. 

Cambyses, who succeeded his fitther upon the throne of 
Persia, resembled him in no respect. He was a brutal, 
passionate prince; and seemed to unite all the defects 
which make bad kings. Besides this, instead of imitating 
the simplicity of Cyrus, in his dresb and food, he had 
adopted, and introduced among the Persians, all the cus- 
toms of the Medes and Babylonians, which had formerly 
seemed so ridiculous to the young Cyrus, at the court of 
Ms grandfather, Astyages. 

Cambyses never showed himself in public without his 
fiice painted. He was loaded with gold chains and 
bracelets of precious stones, and clothed in a trailing robe 
of purple, elegantly embroidered. His head-dress was 
generally a tiara, ornamented with large diamonds, and 
precious stones of all colors. This taste for ornaments 
and magnificence passed quickly, as it always does, from 
the palace even to the lowest of his subjects ; and in a few 
years the Persians became as effeminate and contemptible 
as the enemies they had conquered. 

Cambyses sent to the king of Egypt to demand his 
daughter in marriage. Amasis, this was the name of the 
prince, knowing the bad character of the king of the 
Persians, formally refused. 

Cambyses, indignant at such a refusal, which he con- 
sidered a mortal affront, swore vengeance ; and one of his 
first cares, after mounting the throne, was to carry war 
into this country, with an army accompanied by thou- 
sands of chariots, loaded with magnificent tents, and all 
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the things necessary for the enjoyment of life. Cambjses 
had carefully seen to it that nothing was wanting in his 
kitchen, which was carried upon camels, and was always 
well stocked with provisions. 

To penetrate into Egypt, the Persians were obliged to 
traverse the deserts of Arabia Petrsea, which separated 
the two empires ; and this great army would have inevi- 
tably died of thirst on the journey, if an Arabian king had 
not engaged to furnish them with water whilst they crossed 
this country, where they could not find a single spring, 
nor even a brook. It was the same desert where the Isra- 
elites wandered forty years, and where Moses made the 
water burst from the rock of Horeb, as told in Sacred 
History. 

The camels were obliged to carry a great distance, in 
leathern bottles, all the water necessary for this great num- 
ber of men and horses, marching painfully over the burn- 
ing sands of Arabia. With this help, Cambyses succeeded 
in reaching the frontier of Egypt, where he learned that 
his enemy, Amasis, was dead ; but that his son Psammeni- 
tus, who had succeeded him, had prepared to fight the 
Persians with a large army. 

The two kings soon met ; and Cambyses availed himself 
of a stratagem which threw disorder among his enemies, 
and gave him the victory. He placed before his soldiers 
an infinite number of cats, dogs, and other animals, which 
the Egyptians honored as divinities. 

The Egyptians, not daring to use their arms to kill one 
of their gods, were easily routed by the Persians, with 
great slaughter. 

This victory, which opened Egypt to Cambyses, was fol- 
lowed by the taking of Pelusium ; and almost all the cities 
of that country, and Psammenitus himself, with his son, 
fell into the power of the conqueror. 
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The king of the Persians sent a herald to Memphis, to 
invite the inhabitants of that great city to yield without a 
combat. These people, transported with anger against the 
Persians, threw themselves upon the herald, .and tore him 
to pieces, as well as those in the vessel which had brought 
him up the Nile. 

Now you must know, that, among the most barbarous 
nations, the person of a herald is sacred ; and that it is a 
frightful crime to do him the least harm. 

Cambyses, on hearing of this deed, burst into a rage, 
and ordered ten times as many Egyptians slaughtered, as 
there had been Persians on the herald's vessel. One 
of the sons of Psammenitus was among the victims ; and 
this prince, whom Cambyses had at first treated kindly, 
was condemned to drink of bull's blood, which killed him 
instantly. The city of Memphis, in punishment for this 
crime, was treated with extreme rigor. 

This terrible example having terrified the rest of Egypt, 
Cambyses soon found himself the possessor of this king- 
dom, which long remained one of the provinces of the em- 
pire of Persia. 

Impatient to satisfy the hatred which he still bare^ to 
the memory of Amasis, he ordered his body torn from the 
pyramid where it had been laid, according to the custom of 
Egypt, and burnt with ignominy. This was the greatest 
insult that could be offered to an Egyptian, who attached 
so high a value to funeral honors. This violation of a 
tomb, an object of respect among all nations, was the ac- 
tion of a madman, to whom nothing is sacred. 

In another fit of passion, seeing a bull, Apis, to which, 
as you know, the Egyptians rendered divine honors, he 
threw himself upon this animal, and wounded it so severely 
with a blow of his sword, that it soon afterward died. 
This enraged the whole nation against Cambyses. 
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The invasion of Egypt had given Cambyses a taste for 
new conquests ; and he determined to send a part of his 
army against the Ammonians, whose country was separated 
from Egypt by deserts like those of Arabia Petraea. 

Immense plains of sand, dried by a burning sun, without 
tree or shelter, or even a drop of water to quench one's 
thirst, should have preserved the Ammonians from invasion 
by the Persians. 

But hardly had these soldiers advanced into the vast 
solitude, when troubles of every sort assailed them. Suf- 
fering from heat, or dying of thirst, they kept on their way 
for several days through these dry sands. Then they fell 
in great numbers, never to rise again. The most robust 
pursued their enterprise alone, sustained by the hope of 
reaching the country of the Ammonians, where they had 
been assured the soil was covered with rich verdure, 
and produced abundantly the succulent fruit of the date, 
and the palm-tree. But they marched in vain ;^ still 
marching^ ^ they reached not the limit of their fatal jour- 
ney. 

Sometimes, as if to add to the horror of the situation, 
some would cry out that they saw in the distance a lake, 
or a large river, whose banks were shaded by green forests. 
One drop of this water might save their lives. They 
would all immediately run in a crowd ; but when, panting, 
they arrived at the place where they expected to find it, 
they saw nothing but white sand, — sand cw far as the eye 
could TyCachf* — which, at a distance, had seemed like a 
sheet of water. 

This phenomenon is common in the deserts of Africa, 
where it is called a mirage. 

Sometimes terrible whirlwinds rise suddenly, and, raising 
mountains of sand, stifle the travellers exposed to it 

Cambyses* army had no enemy to contend against but 
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the Libyan desert; but not a soldier was left to carry 
back to Egypt the news of the disaster. The whole army 
was buried in its sands. 

In the mean time, the mad Cambyses was sending to the 
king of the Ethiopians presents in use among the Asiatics, 
consisting of gold bracelets, vestments of purple, and 
precious perfumes, to which he added some flasks of the 
most exquisite wine. But the barbarous king made no 
use of the gifts, with the exception of^ the wine, which 
he tasted with pleasure. On account of the heat of the 
climate, the purple vestments were useless to him; the 
gold bracelets seemed to him like vain ornaments for 
women. As to the perfumes, the Arabs had sent him some 
far preferable. 

However, the Ethiopian wished, in his turn, to make 
Cambyses a present; and sent him a bow so large and 
hard, that it would take a man of prodigious strength to 
draw it ; warning him at the same time, that the Persians 
need not think of conquering the people of Ethiopia until 
they could make use of this, which they themselves used 
with terrible effect. 

Cambyses, enraged at this^message, marched against the 
barbarians, and for once^ he had not even the satisfaction 
of seeing them ; for finding himself without provisions, in 
a bariTen country, his army was at first obliged to feed upon 
roots and herbs ; then upon the horses and beasts of bur- 
den. At last, some of the Persians were reduced to the 
horrible extremity of feeding upon each other. 

As to Cambyses, as the camels which carried his kitchen 
followed him everywhere, his table continued to be mag- 
nificently served, whilst his poor soldiers were dying with 
want. He persisted in marching forward, until at last, 
finding himself almost alone, he was obliged to return in 
haste to Egypt, for fear of falling into the power of the 
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Ethiopians, who were advancing to finish with arms what 
hunger had begun. 

Smerdis, brother of Cambyses, had accompanied him on 
the beginning of this perilous journey; and he was the 
only one of the Persian court who could draw the bow the 
king of Ethiopia had sent On this account, Cambyses 
conceived a great jealousy for this young prince ; and as he 
knew that Smerdis was tenderly beloved by the soldiers, 
whose fatigues and privations he had shared, he sent him 
back to Persia, where, soon after, he had him secretly 
assassinated by a lord named Prexaspes, to whom he prom- 
ised a great reward. After this murder, knowing no limit 
to his folly, Cambyses resolved to marry one of his sisters, 
called Meroe ; which became afterwards a custom for the 
kings of Persia and Egypt. But sokne time after. In a fit 
of anger, he killed this princess with his own hand. 

At last, in mounting his horse, he pierced his thigh with 
the same sword which had killed the bull Apis. A deep 
wound was made, of which he died a few days after. 
The Egyptians rejoiced at his death ; and looked upon this 
accident as a just chastisement for the murder of their 
god. 



SMERDIS THE MAGIAN. 

622 B.C. 

Cambyses, on leaving for Egypt, had put the government 
of Persia into the hands of a great lord, called Patisithes, 
who was also chief of the Magi. 

This Patisithes was at first faithful to the king, but after- 
wards, seeing that every one despised him, on account of 
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his fits of anger ; and having discovered the death of the 
young Smerdis, which, until then, had been kept secret by 
Prexaspes, he conceived the idea of putting one of his own 
brothers in the place of the second son of Cyrus. 

This false Smerdis, a Mede, was also one of the priests of 
the fire. This is why he is commonly called Smerdis the 
Magian. He greatly resembled the brother of the king. 

It 'was not difficult among the Persians to make such a 
fraud succeed ; for only a small number of lords approached 
the person of the king, whose face was, besides, almost 
hidden by the ornaments of his tiara. 

Smerdis, the Magian, was then proclaimed king of Per- 
sia ; and it can truly be said that he did not make a bad 
use of his power. His brother Patisithes watched care- 
fully that the imposition might not be discovered ; and 
when they heard that Cambyses had died in returning from 
Egypt, they felt assured of the success of their enterprise. 

It was the custom in that country for the kings to have 
a great number of wives. Smerdis had married all he 
found in the palace of Cambyses ; amongst whom was one 
named Phedyma, the daughter of Otanes, one of the prin- 
cipal lords. 

Otanes, who had some reason to suspect that the new 
king was not the brother of Cambyses, asked his daughter 
secretly, if she had ever seen her husband with his head 
bare. He told her that the Magian Smerdis had had his 
ears cut off, in his youth, by the order of the last king, 
for some crime. 

This woman did not forg'et the lesson ; and the first time 
that the king took off his tiara before her, she saw that this 
pretended prince had no ears. Otanes, soon warned of 
this discovery, confided it ^ to several of his friends. They 
all riBsolved, with one accord, to put an end to this fraud 
by killing the fisJse Smerdis, and his brother. Some 
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among them still hesitated to strike a decisive blow, when 
an unforeseen event decided them to delay no longer. 

Prexaspes, who, as I told j6u, had assassinated the true 
Smerdis, by the order of Cambyses, without doubt stung 
by remorse, mounted a high tower, and, addressing him- 
self to the people, formally declared that the brother of 
Cambyses had perished by his hand, and that the one who 
took his name was an impostor. Then he threw himself 
down from the top of the tower, and was killed on the spot,^ 

As soon as this was known in the country, seven Per- 
sian lords, indignant that a Mede, and, above all, a Magian, 
should dare to sit on the throne of Cyrus, went to the pal- 
ace, and, surprising the Magian with his brother, kUled 
them both, in spite of their resistance, and threw their 
bloody heads ovi of the windows ^ of the palace. 

When the people heard how they had been deceived by 
the Magian, they were very much enraged against the 
priests of the fire, whom they accused of having favored 
this deception, and they massacred all indiscriminately. 
The anniversary of the day when this terrible execution 
took place became a feast day among the Persians, when 
no priest dared show himself in public. 

Then the seven lords, who had killed the false Smerdis, 
found themselves very much embarrassed to know to whom 
the crown belonged. They agreed to leave it to chanced 

Among them was a young Persian called Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, one of the principal lords of the country, who 
had certainly contributed more than any other to the suc- 
cess of the plot, for he was the first to strike the Magian 
with his sword. He was, besides, gifted with many fine 
qualities, and the people ardently desired to have him for 
their king. 

The conspirators agreed that they should all meet the 
next day, at sunrise, in a certain place near the city ; and 
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that the one whose horse neighed first should have the 
kingdom. 

Now, yoa know, perhaps, that horses, when they know 
that others with which they are used to living are near, 
hegin ^ to neigh. Dai*ius took care to have concealed behind 
the trees near the rendezvous, the horse of his esquire, which 
commonly travelled by the side of his own ; of course his 
animal neighed first, and his master was immediately rec- 
ognized as king by his comrades, who, instead of being jeal- 
ous of him, always remained his friends and counsellors. 

Darius I. (this was the title the son of Hystaspes took 
on ascending the throne), in order to show his gratitude to 
these lords, permitted them to wear a tiara as high as 
his own, with this sole difference, that his aigrette was 
worn quite erect, while theirs was bent forward. 



DARIUS IN SCYTHIA. 

From 622 to 485 B.C. 

Not many years after Darius had succeeded to the throne, 
he heard that the inhabitants of Babylon, who after the 
time of the great Cyrus had always belonged to his suc- 
cessors, had revolted against their governor, and had 
slaughtered all the Persians who were in their city. 

At this news, the prince could not restrain his anger ; 
and, having collected a formidable army, he marched against 
Babylon, resolved to punish this rebellious city in a terri- 
ble manner, by entirely destroying it. But the Babylonians 
defended it with so much courage, that, after a desperate 
siege of eighteen months, the Persians were about to re- 
nounce the hope of victory, when a young satrap, named 
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Zopbyms, whom Darius tenderly loved, sacrificed himself 
to satisfy the resentment of his master. 

Zophyrus, without confiding his plan to any one^ lest he 
might be prevented from executing it, cut off his own nose 
and ears, and covered his whole body with terrible wounds. 
Then, escaping secretly from the Persian camp, he present- 
ed himself at one of the gates of Babylon, and cried to 
those who were guarding it, that king Daiius had made 
him suffer this brutal treatment ; and he swore to them, 
that, if they were willing to receive him into their city, as 
long as life remained, he would use it in fighting against 
this cruel prince. 

The Babylonians believed his story, which seemed con- 
firmed by the bleeding wounds Zophyrus displayed before 
their eyes ; and, persuaded thiat such a man must be impa- 
tient to avenge* himself, they immediately confided to him 
the guard of their ramparts. 2^phyrus introduced the 
soldiers of Darius into the besieged city, and the king be- 
came -master of Babylon, which he treated with the ut- 
most rigor. Three thousand of the leading rebels were 
put to death by his order ; and the famous walls of that 
city, founded by Semiramis, were almost entirely thrown 
down. 

The king was greatly pleased with the happy issue of 
this enterprise, which he owed to the devotion of his dear 
Zophyrus. But he could never be consoled for the disfig- 
urement of his poor friend ; for although his wounds were 
cicatrized, as he had neither nose nor ears, he was really 
so frightful that no one could look at his face. 

Darius had often heard of the Scythians, who, in the 
time of Cyaxares II., had invaded Media, as I have told 
you ; and he resolved to punish this barbarous nation for 
the ravages they had formerly committed in Asia. 

The country they inhabited was separated from the king- 
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dom of Persia on one side by a range of lofty mountains, 
called the Caucasus, and on the other by a vast sea, then 
known as the Euxine, now called the Black. Darius having 
made his soldiers cross the Thracian Bosphorus, a narrow 
arm of the sea, separating this part of Asia from Europe, 
came to the banks of a great river, which the ancients 
called Ister, now known as the Danube. On the other 
side of this river was Scythia. 

Now this savage race had neither cities nor houses. 
Their habitation was the vast desert which they contin- 
ually traversed ; their wives and children travelling in 
a multitude of chariots. They drove before them numer- 
ous flocks of sheep and horses, which they pastured where 
they stopped to pitch their tents and rest Darius did not 
know of the poverty of this nation, but nothing could stop 
him ; and when he had arrived at the banks of the Ister, 
he ordered his soldiers to cross, upon a bridge which he 
threw over the river. 

I will tell you how they throw a bridge across the river 
so quickly. They begin by planting several piles in the 
river bank, which are sharpened at the end, and which they 
bury in the ground, with all the strength possible. A boat 
is strongly fastened to these stakes with strong ropes. 
Then a second is bound to the first in the same way, and so 
<m^ until they have arrived at the opposite bank of the 
river, where stakes are again planted, to fix the last boat to 
the river bank. 

When all this work is finished, they put upon this float- 
ing bridge long and strong planks, over which the soldiers 
can easily pass, with their horses and their war chariots. 
This operation is sometimes interrupted by the violence of 
(he waves. 

It was upon a bridge like this, that Darius made his 
army cross the Ister to invade Scythia. He left his bridge 
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under the guard of some Greek soldiers, commanded bj 
Hysticus and Miltiades, two officers of that nation. * 

The king, after having crossed the river, advanced rap- 
idly over the vast plains, which extended as far as the eye 
could reach ; flattering himself that he should see the 
Scythians run to meet himf and submit themselves to his 
power. After several days of painful marches, he was 
quite astonished that no one appeared, either to fight or to 
beg for mercy. 

The Scythians, informed of his approach, had taken good 
care not to^ wait for him. Following their wandering 
habits, they had driven their flocks before them, and had 
fled so far away ^that the Persian army could never reach 
them. 

Darius, however, continued to follow them, although a 
great many of his soldiers fell with fatigue and hunger ; and 
no city offered them shelter or food. Soon another calamity 
crowned all which the Persians had already endured. 
They were on the point of dying of thirst ; for the Scyth- 
ians, in spite of the haste of their retreat, took the pains 
to fill up all the springs and wells. 

Darius himself would not have escaped this privation, by 
which the greater part of his soldiers perished, if he had 
not had a camel, which followed him everywhere, laden with 
leathern bottles filled with water. The king was so grate- 
ful to this animal, which he brought back from this dis- 
astrous expedition, that, on his return to Persia, he had 
a stable built for him in one of the richest provinces of 
his empire, which he called Gangamela, or the camel's 
house. 

In this extremity, the soldiers of Darius brought in to 
him a Scythian, who had come to them, announcing that he 
had something very important to communicate to the king. 
When this man was in the king's presence, he presented 
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him with a hird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows ; and he 
then wished to withdraw. But Darius ordered him to ex- 
plain immediately what this message meant The fearless 
savage replied, that the Scythians had sent this present to 
let the Persians know, that, if they could not fly in the air 
like the bird, or hide in the ground like the mouse, or plunge 
in the water like the frog, no human power could save them 
from the arrows of the Scythians. 

Darius, having listened patiently to this explanation, 
ordered them to set the man free, without doing him the 
least harm ; for he saw that it would be wiser for him to 
take back the remnant of his army into his own kingdom 
than to wait for the barbarians to carry out their threats. 
He immediately returned to the Ister. 

During this disastrous campaign, he had incurred a great 
danger, which he did not know about until later. Milti- 
ades, the Athenian, one of the Greek chiefs, whom he had 
left on the banks of the Ister, had proposed to his compan- 
ion, Hysticus, to destroy the bridge, so that the whole Per- 
sian army might perish ; but Hysticus, who was sincerely 
attached to Darius, rejected his proposition with scorn, and 
the king was fortunate enough to escape safe and sound, 
from a country where the greater part of his army 
perished. 



QUEEN AMESTRIS. 

From 485 to 472 B.C. 

The son of Darius, who succeeded him, was called Xerxes 
I. He was a proud and violent piince, who fancied that 
the whole world was made to obey him, so superior did he 
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believe himself to other men. You will read in Greek 
history how he was punished for this self-love ; and I will 
content myself with telling you what happened in his 
family, as much by his own weakness, as by the wickedness 
of his wife, Queen Amestris. 

Xerxes had a brother, called Maristus, the husband of 
a beautiful and virtuous princess, with whom the king liked 
to converse ; ^ and as the society of this woman pleased him 
more than that of Amestris, the queen became excessively 
jealous of her sister-in-law. You will now see all the evils 
this terrible passion caused. 

One day, in a visit which Xerxes paid to his sister-in- 
law, he was dressed in a magnificent robe, embroidered by 
Amestris, with her own hands. This robe was so rich and 
beautiful, that the young Artainta, daughter of Maristus, 
felt a passionate desire to possess it. In the course of the 
visit, Xerxes was so imprudent as to promise the young prin- 
cess any thing she wanted ; and she asked for the robe. 
The king objected, telling her the queen would certainly 
^ be angry, as she had embroidered it herself; but Artainta 

\ l>6gged so earnestly, that he at last gave it to her. It was 

\ a fatal gift; for, when she appeared with it in public, 

Amestris immediately l-ecognized it. 
;^ This queen was not the woman to forget such an affront ; 

and, looking upon the demand of Artainta as only the 
desire of a young girl, she turned her fury against the 
mother of the princess; and. upon this poor woman she 
resolved to wreak a horrible revenge,^ 

It was the custom in Persia, on the king's birthday, for 
him to grant the queen all she asked. The custom had 
been formerly established so that this princess might obtain 
a pardon from her husband for an innocent person, or help 
for some unfortunate one. But Amestris had other plans 
in her head; ^ and, when the day arrived, she publicly 
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demanded of Xerxes, the wife of Maristus, to dispose of 
as she saw fit. 

The king, on hearing this demand, was struck with 
terror. He knew the queen too well not to guess at her hor- 
rible intentions. Vainly he begged her to make another 
request : she would not yield. We see with astonishment, 
that Xerxes had the weakness to yield to her request, beg- 
ging her not to abuse her power. 

But the pitiless Amestris had no sooner obtained the 
permission of the king, than she ordered her guards to 
seize the princess, and cut off her nose, her ears, and 
her lips, which she made them instantly throw to the dogs, 
in her_ presence ; after which she sent this unhappy 
creature to the king, thus reaching the climax^ of her 
barbarity. 

This crime, horrible as it was, was not the only one this 
execrable princess committed ; for, having learned that Ma- 
ristus was collecting an army to avenge this atrocity, she 
caused him to be followed by a troop of horsemen, who 
murdered the unfortunate prince with all his family. 

Was there ever in the world a woman as cruel as this 
Amestris, whose jealousy caused so many disasters ? But 
what can we say of the incredible indolence of Xerxes, 
who tolerated these crimes, whilst with one word he could 
have prevented them ? He finally received his punishment. 

One day, when drunk at a feast, he ordered one of the 
principal lords of his court, named Artabanus, the captain 
of his guards, to kill Darius, his eldest son, with whom he 
was angry. Artabanus, hoping the king would re- 
voke this barbarous decree, when the fumes of the wine 
were dissipated, was in no hurry to obey. But the next 
day, Xerxes having warned him not to defer any longer 
the execution of his oi*ders, this officer, not doubting that 
he had every thing to fear from a man who would thus 
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shed 'the -blood of his own son, resolved to strike a bold 
blow, and perhaps mount the throne himself, hj destroying 
the whole family. 

The next ^ night, Artabanus, who had won over a domes- 
tic of the king by the promise of reward, entered the 
royal apartment, and stabbed the sleeping king with a 
poniard. Immediately running to Artaxerxes, the third 
son of Xerxes, and feigning an air of fright, he told him 
that Darius, his elder brother, had killed his father. 

In the first transport of grief, Artaxerxes, believing his 
story, rushed to his brother's apartment, and, without giving 
the unhappy prince time for explanation or defence, ordered 
him to be killed by the guards who had followed him. 

Artaxerxes, by this event, succeeded his father ; but, hav- 
ing learned the double perfidy of Artabanus, he feared he 
might become himself the victim of this traitor, and caused 
him to be put to death with his accomplices. 



ARTAXERXES LONGIMANUS. 

From 472 to 424 B.C. 

Several princes by the name of Artaxerxes reigned in 
succession over Persia; and they are commonly distin- 
guished by surnames. The son of Artaxerxes received 
that of Longimanus, the Long-Handed, because his right 
hand was longer than the other. But as this deformity 
was not very apparent, it did not prevent him from being ^ 
one of the handsomest men of his time. 

One day, when Artaxerxes Longimanus was in his pal- 
ace of Susa, one of the principal cities of his kingdom, 
where the Persian kings ordinarily passed the winter, a 
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stranger demanded an introduction to him ; and, having 
prostrated himself before his throne, — 

" You see at your feet, O great king ! " said he, " Themis- 
tocles, the Athenian, whose name has perhaps reached 
you. It was I who conquered the army of Xerxes, your 
father, when it came to fall upon Greece ; and, now that 
my fellow-citizens have banished me fiom my native 
country, I come to put myself in your hands, and beg of 
you an asylum." 

This Themistocles was one of the most skiliiil and 
courageous of the Grecian generals, as you will learn, 
when you study the history of that country. It was 
he who put to flight the Persians, whom Xerxes led 
against him ; but at last, the Athenians, jealous of this 
great man, had been so ungrateful as to exile him, and 
had even pursued him into the country where he had re- 
tired. He then decided to seek a refuge with the king of 
Persia, whose kindness and magnanimity he had heard 
everywhere praised. 

Artaxerxes could not love Themistocles, who had caused 
such misfortunes to the Persians, in his father's reign ; and 
he had, himself, once promised a great reward to any one 
who would deliver him up, alive or dead. But when he 
saw this great leader, a suppliant at his feet, he would have 
blushed to be ungenerous to a man who came to put him- 
self under his protection ; and he ordered Themistocles to 
present himself at the palace the next morning, to learn his 
decision. 

The next day, having caused the stranger to be in- 
troduced into his presence, "Themistocles," said he, "I 
had promised a reward to whoever would give you up, 
alive or dead ; and, as you have won it by coming to put 
yourself in my hands, I am going to order it paid to you 
immediately ; further, as you wished to be the guest of the 
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king of Persia, I give you four large cities of my kingdom ; 
one of which shall furnish you bread, another food, the 
third wine, and the fourth clothing." 

Themistocles was overwhelmed with gratitude at these 
words. The munificence of Artaxerxes never wavered a 
moment He often retained him at court, to have the 
pleasure of conversing with him, and granted him all 
the favors he could desire. 

Artaxerxes showed the greatest generosity in thus treat- 
ing one of the most dreaded enemies of Persia. You will 
read, some da^, that Themistocles was not unworthy of his 
good fortune, since he preferred to die^ rather than ^ to fail 
in gratitude to his benefactor, or to bear arms against the 
country which had banished him. 



THE FAMILY OF ARTAXERXES MNEMON. 

From 424 to 401 B.C. 

I HAVE but little to tell you about the three sons of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, who occupied successively the throne 
of Persia. Two reigned a few days only; and Darius 
Nothus, their brother, having seized the crown, governed 
the empire gloriously for many years, and died at an 
advanced age. 

This prince left two sons : the elder called Artaxerxes, 
to whom they gave the surname of Mnemon, on account of 
his prodigious memory; the second called Cyrus, whom 
his mother tenderly loved, on account of his amiable 
qualities. 

Unhappily, these two princes were jealous of each other ; 
Artaxerxes, because Cyrus was his mother's favorite ; and 
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Cyrus, because his brother had inherited the empire of 
Darius Nothus, their father. 

It was then the custom in Persia, for each king, on 
mounting the throne, to go to the city of Pasargades, for- 
merly built by the great Cyrus, and where he was buried, 
to consecrate himself by religious ceremonials. 

The new monarch was obliged to take off his own robe, 
and put on one which Cyrus had Worn, preserved by the 
Mag], at Pasargades, with great veneration. This signified 
that the king who thus clothed himself with the robe of 
Cyrus would henceforth wear his beautiful qualities and 
his lofly virtues. 

Afler this, a drink composed of vinegar and milk was 
offered to the king, which he was obliged io swallow cU one 
draught^ to teach him that the sweets of royalty are very 
often mingled with bitterness. 

The young Cyrus, who went to Pasargades to he present 
at ^ the ceremony of consecration, could not see Artaxerxes 
thus take peaceful possession of the empire. He dared to 
form a plan to murder his brother, at the moment when he 
was taking off his robe in the temple. All was arranged 
for the commission of the crime, when a priest, who was in 
the secret, warned the king, who ordered his guards to im- 
mediately seize Cyrus, and put him to death. 

I cannot tell you the grief of the queen, Parysatis, 
on hearing this. After having vainly begged for the par- 
don of this beloved son, quite beside herself ^^ she covered 
him with her tresses, and clung to him, until at last, by her 
prayers and tears, she finally obtained the promise of the 
king, that no harm should be done him. The only punish- 
ment which Artaxerxes inflicted upon his brother was to 
banish him to a distant province, of which he gave him the 
government, forbidding him to appear at court. 

It was at Sardis, the ancient capital of the kingdom of 
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Lydia, that the young Cyrus fixed his dwelling, after his 
disgrace. There, appearing to forget his thirst for power, 
he occupied himself with embellishing his gardens, and 
decorating his palace. He had a great deal of wit and 
learning, and enjoyed the society of distinguished men. 

One day, he received the visit of a Greek general, 
called Lysander, who, knowing the animosity of Cyrua to 
his brother, hoped, by exciting the jealousy of this hot- 
headed^ youth, to cause troubles in Asia, from which the 
Greeks could reap an advantage. 

This Lysander added to the qualities of a valiant leader 
an extrenie cunning, and great skill in fiattering the pas- 
sions of men, when he thought he could profit by it. 
Hardly had he been introduced to Cyrus, when he saw that 
this prince bore impatiently the useless kind of life to 
which he was condemned ; and that pride was his princi- 
pal defect 

" This is a very beautiftil walk," cried Lysander, when 
walking with Cyrus in his gardens. 

" I laid it out," replied the prince, with a satisfied air. 

"This parterre is delightful," continued the Spartan; 
^ and its thousand flowers exhale a periiime which charms 
and intoxicates me." 

"All these fiowers, " said Cyrus, " were selected by me." 

"These fruit-gardens seem filled with excellent fruit," 
added this wily individual. " I intended," said the prince, 
" to collect here the rarest kinds." 

Finally, they entered a grove, where the trees offered 
an inpenetrable shade from the heat of the day. 

" I never saw more beautiful trees," cried Lysander, in 
a tone of admiration. 

" I planted them with my own hands," sai(J Cyrus, with 
pride. 

" What ! prince," said the Spartan, surveying him from 
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head to foot, ^' you wear a purple robe, bracelets of gold, 
buskins richly embroidered ; you live in the midst of per-, 
fumes and essences, and have made a gardener of yourself ! " 

Cyrus blushed with shame, on hearing these words. He 
lowered his eyes before this man who had so piqued his 
self-love ; and swore to himself, that he would rather die 
a hundred times than to lead this useless life any longer, 
and to leave his brother the crown he considered himself 
more worthy to wear. 

Soon after, having collected a great army at Sardis, 
he resolved to dispute the empire with Artaxerxes ; and, 
to insure a victory, he engaged in his service thirteen 
thousand Greeks, who were then the best and bravest 
soldiers in the world. We shall soon see what became of 
this army, and of the young Cyrus himself, whom an inor- 
dinate pride pushed to his own destfuction. 



THE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND. 

From 401 to 399 B.C. 

The empire of Persia was so vast, that six whole months 
were necessary for the young Cyrus to advance with his ar- 
my from Sardis even to ^ the province of Babylon, where 
he knew that Artaxerxes was collecting large forces to fight 
against him. It is true that Cyrus's army had many diffi- 
culties to encounter, in traversing this great extent of 
country. They crossed rivers, mountains, and defiles, with 
a courage and patience worthy of a better cause. 

At last, the two armies, commanded in person by these 
unfriendly brothers, met in a place called Cunaxa, near 
Babylon, where one of the most terrible battles recorded 
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in history took place. The young Cyrus, aided by his 
thirteen thousand Greeks, fought with such valor, all that 
bloody day, that victory seemed to incline in his favor, 
when, having distinguished his brother Artaxerxes in the 
m§l^e, he threw himself upon him in his rage, and received 
from his brother's hand the death-blow he was trying to 
give. 

Thus fell this prince, whose ambition was his destruc- 
tion,- regretted by' nobody but his mother, who had 
increased his pride by her indulgence. 

The body of Cyrus having been recognized among the 
slain, a soldier cut off his head and his right hand, which a 
servant of the king, called Mesabates, took into Ai'taxerxes' 
palace, where they were exposed several days. 

The brave Greeks, who had fought so valiantly for this 
unfortunate prince, found themselves six hundred leagues 
from their own country, surrounded by enemies, and sep- 
arated from the rest of the world by broad rivers and 
lofly mountains. 

At first, Artaxerxes, fearing the bravery oT these terri- 
ble warriors, consented to allow them to cross his empire ; 
but, soon repenting of his moderation, he drew their gener- 
al, Clearchus, and his principal officers into a trap, and had 
them all killed by cowardly treachery. But such brave 
men as the Greeks knew how to surmount the difficulty 
in which they found themselves. They immediately select- 
ed new commanders, and put at their head an officer 
named Xenophon, who preserved the history of this cam- 
paign, to which he gave the name of the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, because fatigue and combats had reduced 
their army to this number. 

You would hardly believe the frightful toil to which 
these ten thousand Greeks were subjected to reach again 
their native country. Sometimes they were stopped by the 
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great rivers Tigris and Euphrates, which they could not 
cross because they had no boats; sometimes they were 
forced to take refuge in the mountains, where an infinite 
number of men and horses were buried in the snow, whilst 
the Pei'sian army constantly pursued them, not allowing 
a day to pass without harassing them. 

At last, these brave soldiers, overcome by fatigue and 
privations, reached again their beloved country. 

The Retreat of the Ten Thousand taught the Greeks 
the secret of their strength, and the Persians that of their 
weakness. You will not forget how <Ae former^ showed 
themselves superior to their enemies, who outnumbered 
them, perhaps, a hundred to one ; ^ and you will easily un- 
derstand how, some years later, a handful of Greeks, 
led by the greatest captain of his age, named Alexan- 
der, sufficed to overthrow the immense empire of the 
Persians. 



THE VENGEANCE OF PARYSATIS. 

From 399 to 397 B.C. 

In the mean time, Artaxerxes Mnemon, hardly delivered 

from the fear which his brpther Cyrus had caused him, saw 

his family and his kingdom rent by new misfortunes. 

His mother, Parysatis, the most pitiless woman ever yet 

seen,^ with the exception of queen Amestris, revenged, in 

a terrible manner, the death of her beloved son. 

One of her first cares was to take vengeance upon 

Mesabates, the domestic to whom Artaxerxes had given 

the order to carry the head and the hand of the young 

Cyrus into his palace at Cunaxa. Lest her son might 

5 
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oppose it, she employed a wicked stratagem to aUain her 
ends.^ 

She feigned to be reconciled to Artaxerxes, and, under 
the pretence of amusing him when he was alone, she 
often went to play with him some game in fashion at that 
time. It was certainly not at cards ; for playing-cards were 
invented long after, for the amusement of a poor king of 
France, who had lost his reason. 

Whatever it was, Artaxerxes and his mother playing 
against each other one evening, this princess proposed to 
him to put up as a prize some one of their domestics, at the 
choice of the winner. The king willingly consented.* The 
wily woman at first pretended to lose; but, when Arta- 
xerxes became much interested in the play, she skilfully 
took her revenge, and found herself mistress to choose the 
'domestic she preferred among all those in the palace. 
She immediately designated Mesabates, whom the king 
gave up to her, without any suspicion ; but, as soon as she 
had him in her power, she delivered him up to, the exe- 
cutioner, who burned him alive. Artaxerxes was very 
indignant ; but the vindictive Parysatis only laughed at his 
anger, which she did not fear. 

There remained but one more upon whom this wicked 
woman wished to wreak her vengeance, the queen Statira, 
wife of Artaxerxes, whom she mortally hated, because this 
princess had openly rejoiced at the defeat and destruction of 
Cyrus. She could not subject the queen, whom Arta- 
xerxes tenderly loved, to the sad fate of the poor 
Mesabates; but she attained her end by employing 
another stratagem, none the less wicked. 

In order to succeed, she appeared to forget her resent- 
ment against Statira, and showed her a thousand attentions. 
She continually invited her to feasts, where she simulated 
a true friendship for her. But as these two women mu- 
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tuaJly mistrusted each other, they always took care to eat 
of the same yiaDds, to make sure that the dishes served 
were not poisoned. But, in spite of it, Parysatis knew how 
to elude these precautions of her enemy. 

One day, a rare bird was served upon the table, which 
seemed prepared^ with particular care. Parysatis, cut- 
ting it in two with her knife, gave half to her daughter-in- 
law, and gayly ate the other half. But hardly had Statira 
tasted of it, when she fell in horrible convulsions, and ex- 
pired immediately, with all the symptoms of poison. 

Artaxerxes, overwhelmed with grief, did not, at first, 
suspect his mother of so horrible a crime ; but one of her 
slaves revealed the frightful mystery to him, by telling him 
that she had, herself, by the order of Parysatis, rubbed 
with a violent poison one of the sides of the knife which 
Parysatis used^ to cut the bird of which Statira had ac- 
cepted half. 

Thus had this wicked princess exposed herself to a 
frightful death, to satisfy her hatred; and she had the 
satisfaction of surviving her enemy. 

The king, on hearing this, in his anger ordered the cruel 
Parysatis to withdraw immediately to Babylon, forbidding 
her to leave it during the rest of her life ; and he swore 
that he would never go near that city. As to the slave, 
she was condemned to the punishment for poisoners, which 
consisted in having her head crushed between two stones. 

This great prince, who ruled over so many people, did 
not see, in all his empire, a single man so afflicted as 
himself; and perhaps he then regretted that he had not 
fallen, as his brother Cyrus did, on the battle-field of 
Gunaxa. 
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THE SONS OF ARTAXERXES. 

From 362 to 336 B.C. 

The king Artaxerxes Mnemon, following the custom of 
the Persians, had a great many wives. When he was old, 
he found himself the father of one hundred and fifty-three 
sons, all mutinous and impatient youths, the greater part of 
whom wished for the death of their elder brothers, in order 
to rule themselves. 

Now the eldest of these princes was called Darius ; and 
the old monarch, foreseeing that, at his death, his children 
would fight with each other for the possession of the crown, 
resolved to give him the title of king, and to allow him to 
wear the royal tiara. But this young prince was not 
contented with a brilliant head-dress and a useless title ; 
and, in his impatience to reign, he formed a conspiracy 
against the life of his father, which he made fifty of his 
brothers join. 

The poor king, having escaped death at the hands of his 
brother Cyrus, saw his old age threatened by the son whom 
he had chosen to rule after him. This frightful parricide 
was not accomplished ; for, the plot having been discovered, 
the king showed himself as pitiless towards them, as they 
would have been to him, and ordered the whole fifty put to 
death, as* they deserved. 

Artaxerxes, already overwhelmed by so many, bitter sor- 
rows, could not bear this new aflliction, and died, weary of 
life, after a long and glorious reign, during which, however, 
misfortune never ceased to pursue him. 

Among the sons who survived him was one called 
Ochus, either more deceitful or more lucky than the others. 

He was the only witness of his father's death, and he 
succeeded in concealing this event from the whole e*mpire 
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for six months. During this time, he constantly gave or- 
ders to all the governors, in the name of the dead king, 
and did not allow the deception to be made known, until he. 
had found an opportunity to do away with ' all the princes 
of the royal family, lest some of them might dispute the 
throne with him. 

In order to do this, he collected, by a stratagem, into an 
interior court of his palace, not only the hundred and one 
remaining brothers, but, besides, his uncles, his cousins, and 
all his nephews, whom he had killed with arrows, as they 
could not defend themselves. 

His own sister, Ocha, whom until that d£iy he had ap- 
peared to love, having dared to deplore such a horrible act, 
was buried alive. One princess alone, of the royal family, 
called Sisygambis, was so fortunate as to save from this 
massacre her little son. 

The first acts of Ochus announced to the Persians a 
sanguinary and terrible reign. What else could one ex- 
pect from a prince who attained empire by murdering 
all his relatives ? I must, however, tell you, that, in that 
country, the brothers, uncles, nephews, and cousins of the 
king, hardly knew each other, and consequently could not 
love each other. 

Ochus, as soon as he came to the throne, found himself 
burdened with care. Egypt, that beautiful country which 
the kings of Persia had almost always possessed, since its 
seizure by the furious Cambyses, revolted again ; and 
Ochus was forced to march against it with an army. 

At that time, the kings of Persia could easily collect an 
immense number of soldia:s. After the conquests of Cy- 
rus and Cambyses, their power extended over almost all 
Asia ; and the Greeks themselves sometimes helped them. 

Ochus led a large army into Egypt. In a single battle 
near Pelusium, he scattered the Egyptians, and forced their 
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king to take refuge in Ethiopia, where he must have per- 
ished, for he was never "heard of again? 

The conqueror made himself master of Memphis, and 
all the other cities, and exceeded even Cambyses in 
extravagance. 

He overthrew temples, burned cities, murdered the 
priests, and finally surpassed all his other barbarities by 
having the bull Apis served, roasted, at a feast which 
he gave to his courtiers. 

The bull Apis was certainly nothing but an animal; 
but you know the veneration of the Egyptians for it, and 
you will not be surprised at the indignation they felt at 
what seemed to them like a frightful sacrilege. 

Among the generals of the Persian army was an 
officer named Bagoas, who was skilful and courageous. 
Bagoas was an Egyptian by birth ; and, enraged at this 
sacrilege, he resolved to be revenged. This man had been 
one of the favorite servants of the king, and possessed his 
confidence, so that he found a way to poison him at a feast. 
When he was dead, Bagoaswas not satisfied ; but he caused 
his flesh to be devoured by the dogs, as Ochus had made 
his courtiers eat that of the bull Apis. 

Besides this, he ordered knife-handles made from his 
bones, which he used at table, to show that the sacrilege 
had been punished where the crime was committed. 

After this revenge, it would have been easy for Bagoas 
to put the crown on his own head. But he preferred 
making kings, to becoming one ; and he selected, at first, 
the youngest son of Ochus, named Arses ; but afterwards 
dissatisfied with his pupil, whom he judged capable of 
walking in the footsteps of his father, and learning that 
Sisygambis had saved her son from the massacre of the 
royal family, he put this prince on the throne, and gave 
him the name of Darius Codomanus. 
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You have seen that three Persian kings bore the name 
of Darius. The first was Darius, the son of Hystaspes ; 
the second, Darius Nothus, who succeeded his father, 
Artaxerxes, the Long- Handed ; and, lastly, Darius Codo- 
manus, chosen by Bagoas, and certainly the most unfor- 
tunate of all, since the Persian empire perished with him. 



THE FALL OF DARIUS. 

From 336 to 323 B.C. 

Darius IIL, or Codomanus, brought up in seclusion by 
his mother, Sisygambis, a wise and virtuous princess, to 
whom he twice owed his life, was worthy of his bril- 
liant position. From his youth, he displayed great courage 
in war ; and, when he came to the throne, his only desire 
was to make his people rich and happy. Unfortunately, 
he had not time to realize his good intentions; and we 
shall see how much better it would have been for him, if 
he had never accepted the throne. 

The ambitious Bagoas, who had already made and 
unmade two kings, at first flattered himself that Darius 
would yield to his will, and that' he alone should govern 
Persia, under the name of the prince. But he sobn saw 
that the new king would not yield to his caprices ; and he 
resolved to get rid of him by poison, as he had of Ochus. 

Darius, more subtle than Ochus, discovered the plot; 
and, having changed cups with his minister, the latter, 
swallowed the poison which he had himself prepared. His 
death delivered Darius from a dangerous enemy ; and no 
one could accuse him' of ingratitude, since Bagoas was the 
author of his own destruction. 

However, a peril greater than this threatened both 
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Darius and his empire. The Greeks, that warlike people, 
whose valor had been proved by the first Darius and his 
son Xerxes, and ^hom the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
had caused to be feared in all Asia, were again collected 
under one chief, and were bringing war into the kingdom 
of Persia. Their leader was Alexander, king of Macedo- 
nia, whom they had surnamed the Great. 

I shall not tell you here the marvellous history of this 
prince, who, with a handful of men, attacked the most 
powerful empire in the world, and overthrew it completely. 
After several bloody battles gained by the Greeks, the 
mother, the wife, and all the family of Darius, fell into 
the power of the conqueror; and the poor king himself 
was assassinated by a traitor named Bessus. 

By these victories, Alexander the Great made himself 
master of the vast kingdom of the Persians ; and he would 
have become ^ the most powerful king that had ever existed, 
if a premature death had not arrested him in the midst of 
his good fortune. 

Alexander lived but a few years longer than the unfor- 
tunate Darius, but the Persian empire never rose again ; 
founded by the great Cyrus, it perished with Darius 
Codomanus. 

When the first Assyrians gave themselves up to idleness 
and lu'xury, their power was crushed under Sardanapalus. 
Babylon perished with its king, Belshazzar, in the tumult 
of a feast ; and Darius Codomanus could not defend his 
empire against the Macedonians, because the Persians, 
enervated by the customs of the Medes, did not at all 
resemble the companions of the great Cyrus, brought 
up on water-cresses and water. 

So you will always see empires founded by courage 
and sobriety, and perishing through cowardice and in- 
temperance. 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 
Frok 323 TO 305 B.C. 

After Alexander died, it was found that there remained, 
of all his family, only one prince, almost imbecile, named 
Arrhidaeus, whom they first put upon the throne, because 
he was brother of this great king. But, a few months 
afterwards, Roxana, Alexander's widow, bore a boy, who 
received the name of Alexander, and was made king with 
his uncle, Arrhidasus. 

Now at the head of Alexander's army were several 
generals, who had shared his glory and his toils, and who 
were all men of courage. The most £Eimons aihong them 
was Perdiccas, who, oiU of respect ^ for the memory oi his 
master, wished Arrhidaeus and Alexander to occupy the 
throne, although they were quite incapable of governing. 
At the same time, the great ambition of Perdiccas, led him 
to hope that their authority would be merely nominal, and 
that he himself would be the true king. 

Next, came Ptolemy, son of Lagus, whom Alexander 
loved like a brother, and to whom he had given the gov- 
ernment of Egypt ; then Antipater, Seleucus, Lysimachus, 
Antigonus, and Eumenes, — the latter, they say, the most 
honest man of all. Perdiccas at first gave governments 
to each one of these generals, to content them, hoping that 
they would be as faithful to their new masters, as they had 
been to Alexander himself. But he soon saw that he 
had been deceived, for all these ambitious men revolted 
at once; and, simple governors as they were, they wished, 
in their turn, to become kings of the countries which had 
been confided to them. 

A great war followed, in which Perdiccas was massacred 
by his own soldiers ; and, soon after, Eumenes, who had 
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embraced with him the cause of the kings, Alexander 
and ArrhidsBus, was put to death by Antigonus, his old 
friend. 

Nobody dared to shed the blood of Alexander's family, 
until a woman first set^ the example. At that time, queen 
Olympias, mother of the conqueror, was still living. She 
was a proud and vindictive woman, who, instead of 
making every effort to re-establish peace in the empire, 
aggravated the public troubles by the inplacable hatred she 
bore to Arrhidseus. This imbecile prince, afid his wife 
Eurydice, were murdered by her orders, with a hundred of 
their principal friends, so that the title of king of Mace- 
donia might fall on the little Alexander. This cruel 
princess was soon punished for her crime ; fer, having Mien 
into the power of Cassander, son of Antipater, a ferocious 
and pitiless man, this chief, under pretext of avenging the 
murder of Arrhidaeus, condemned her to death, and. caused 
the prison where she was confined to be surrounded by 
two hundred soldiers, charged with murdering her. Two 
hundred soldiers to kill a feeble woman, you will say, was 
a useless number; but such was the respect these rude 
men cherished for the blood of Alexander, that not one of 
them dared raise his hand against her who had been his 
mother. Cassander was obliged to call upon the relations 
of those she had had killed with ArrhidaBus, and they did 
not spare her. 

Such was the end of this princess, who had been the 
daughter, sister, wife, and mother of kings, and whom no 
one could pity, for she had been pitiless towards her own 
family. Cassander, who seized at the same time Boxana 
and her son, shut them up, at first, in a close prison, and, 
soon afler^ had them strangled. 

Thus, twelve months after the death of Alexander, there 
remained none of his family. 
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It was said, however, that, in the midst of sach horrors, 
even those who exterminated Alexander's race, still trem- 
bled at the sight of the statue of this great man who had 
once been their master, and turned their eyes away from it 
in terror. 

Though the unhappy Darius was soon avenged, Asia 
was for many years longer a prey to many calamities. 

Cassander, Ptolemy, and all Alexander's old companions 
in arms, who also were ambitious to become kings 
seeing that the royal family was extinct, divided his 
immense heritage between them; and, Antigonus having 
become the most powerful of them all, disputes arose; 
his rivals united against him, and enriched themselves 
with his spoils. 



THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES. 

From 305 to 301 B.C. 

Antigonus had a son, named Demetrius, who was not less 
to be feared than his father. He was so valiant a warrior, 
that they had given him the surname of Poliorcetes, which 
in Greek means The Besieger of Cities. 

At that time the inhabitants of a famous island called 
Rhodes, near Asia, who had formerly submitted themselves 
to Alexandier, revolted after his death, and, having massa- 
cred, in one day, the whole Macedonian garrison, undertook 
to make themselves independent. 

At first, they seemed to succeed in their design ; but 
Demetrius, having ordered thenx to send him soldiers and 
money, they refused to obey, and forced this prince to come 
and besiege them with a great army, and a prodigious 
number of machines of war, which threw stones and 
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arrows. The andents were not acquainted with the use of 
fire-arms. 

On their side, the Rhodians displayed incredible means 
of defence; but they would finally have been forced to 
yield, in spite of their courage, if Ptolemy had not come 
to their help. He obliged Demetrius to spare this unfor- 
tunate city, already nearly exhausted by an obstinate and 
bloody siege, which had lasted more than a year. 

The Rhodians, grateful to Ptolemy, who had rescued 
them from so great peril, gave him the surname of Soter, 
which means Saviour ; and they declared they would never 
take up arms against a prince who had rendered them so 
great a service. 

As to Demetrius, The Taker of Cities, who was not, 
however, able to take this one, as his heart was too gener- 
ous to preserve the least resentment against the Rhodians, 
he presented them, before leaving their island, with all the 
machines of war which he had employed against them. 

The inhabitants of Rhodes, attributing their deliverance 
to the protection of Apollo, god of the sun, to whom they 
had not ceased to ofier sacrifices during the siege of their 
city, thought they would make use of^ these immense 
implements to raise a statue to their pretended divinity. 

For this purpose, they sold to foreign merchants all the 
copper, iron, and other metals belonging to these machines ; 
and, with the money they received, they built, at the 
entrance of their port, an enormous brazen image of 
the god, so high that the largest ships could pass, under 
full sail^ between his legs, his two feet being placed on 
widely separated rocks. 

This gigantic monument was more than ^ a hundred feet' 
high, and it is said that no man could clasp its ankle with 
his two arms. It is commonly called the Colossus of 
Rhodes, and, like the pyramids of Egypt, was reckoned 
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as one of the wonders of the world. Twelve years were 
spent in building it, and it had stood but little more than 
sixty years, when a terrible earthquake, which destroyed 
several cities in Asia, visited the isle of Rhodes ; and the 
£eunous Colossus was overturned and broken to pieces,^ 

It remained in this state a great many years, when an 
unfriendly chief, who had seized Rhodes, sold the wreck of 
the Colossus to Jewish traders, who loaded nine hundred 
camels with the ruins. 

Demetrius had hardly rejoined his father, Antigonus, iu 
Persia, when these two princes learned that Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, Seleucus, and Cassander were advancing 
against them with large armies. The father and son, at first, 
gained some brilliant victories over these dreaded enemies ; 
but, having met once more in a place in Asia Minor called 
Ipsus, a bloody battle took place. Antigonus lost his life ; 
and Demetrius, unable to rally the remains of his army, 
was obliged to take flight, and abandon to his rivals the 
greatest part of the provinces he possessed. 

This battle of Ipsus decided the fate of the empire of 
Alexander, which the conquerors divided into four king- 
doms. Ptolemy remained master of Egypt, and was this 
first of a long line of kings; Seleucus took possession 
of the kingdom of Syria; and Lysimachus founded the 
kingdom of Thrace, which comprised a portion of Asia 
Minor. Cassander became king of Macedonia, as the great 
Alexander had been. Demetrius Poliorcetes alone, after 
having fought so bravely, found himself without kingdom, 
and almost without a shelter, as I shall tell you hereafter. 

'* 
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DEMETRIUS AND THE ATHENIANS. 

From 301 to 284 B.C. 

Befobe his defeat at the battle of Ipsus, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes had been powerful, and feared by all the 
neighboring people. But he had only made good use of 
his fortune, lavishing kindness on many cities ; and Athens, 
in Greece, had been particularly favored. 

Demetrius, therefore, in setting out for the war, had left 
his wife and children with the Athenians, thinking that his 
family could nowhere be safer. But, as you know, he lost 
the battle of Ipsus, and was forced to take flight. As soon 
as the Athenians found they had nothing more to hope for 
from this fugitive prince, they were ungrateful enough to 
refuse him an entrance to their city, and even sent back 
to him his wife and children, under pretext that they would 
not be safe from his enemies, with whom they immediately 
hastened to ally themselves. 

Demetrius felt keenly the ingratitude of this people^ 
whom he had loaded with kindness. 

Some time afterwards} fate seemed to smile on this 
valiant prince. He conquered several of his enemies ; and, 
having collected a new army, he marched against the Athe- 
nians, who prepared to defend themselves obstinately 
against their former benefactcH*. 

He besieged their city, and, having surrounded it on all 
sides with his troops, reduced the inhabitants to all the 
horrors of famine, which they bore patiently for several 
months, in the hope that their new allies would not desert 
them in their peril. But a fleet, which Ptolemy Soter 
sent to help them, as he had helped the Rhodians, having 
been put to flight by Demetrius, this prince immediately 
made himself master of Athens, which he seemed disposed 
to treat with extreme rigor. 
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The conqueror ordered all the heads of families to 
assemble on the public square, where he caused them to be 
surrounded by soldiers, holding drawn swords in their 
hands. 

Great was the terror of these poor wretches, when they 
saw themselves thus threatened by a prince whom they had 
so unworthily treated. They did not doubt that they 
had been gathered together to be destroyed ; and they pre* 
served a mournful silence, although the pallor of their 
faces showed the agony they felt. 

Demetrius, mounting his tribunal, instead of showing 
them an angry countenance, gently represented how 
ungrateful they had been to him ; and, unable to restrain 
his tears at the sight of this frightened assembly, cried out, 
" I wish ^ the terror you have felt, to he ^ your only punish- 
ment; each one of you can now retire to his home. 
Whilst you have been here, my soldiers, by my orders, 
have carried into your houses the grain necessary to feed 
your families ; and I shall be sorry if my victory should 
cost a tear to a single Athenian." 

It would be difficult to describe the transports of joy 
which burst forth from those present, at hearing these 
words. Each one returned to his home, blessing the clem- 
ency of Demetrius, who, to fulfil his promise, caused a 
hundred thousand measures of wheat to be distributed 
among the Athenians. 

This generous prince certainly deserved a prosperous 
career, as he knew so well how to pardon injuries. But 
fortune was not long faithful to him ; and, after new com- 
bats, he fell into the hands of Seleucus, king of Syria. 

Seleucus did not dare to kill him; and he contented 
himself with shutting him up in a chateau, where, although 
a captive, he could enjoy the pleasures pf life, and even 
hunt in a beautiful park. But so brave a warrior could 
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not long endure such an idle, inglorious existence. At the 
end of three years, consumed with ennui and chagrin, he 
died of grief. - 

His son, Antigonus Gonatas, more fortunate than him- 
self, drove the son of Cassander from the kingdom of 
Macedonia, which his posterity retained for many years ; 
and, if Demetrius Poliorcetes did not have the good fortune 
to obtain a crown, of which he was worthy, his posterity, 
at least, was called to reign over a great kingdom. 



THE LIBRARY OF ALEXANDRIA. 

From 301 to 283 B.C. 

After the battle of Ipsus, which had strengthened 
Ptolemy Soter on the throne of Egypt, he thought of 
nothing but rendering this beautiful country flourishing. 
He succeeded in a few years, in spite of the wars he was 
forced to undertake. 

This prince, warlike as he was, was fond of the sciences, 
and of learned men, because he knew that the most 
glorious actions of the people and the kings, would be soon 
forgotten, if there were no historians to preserve the recol- 
lection of them. 

So he called around him the most learned men of his 
time, and collected in the city of Alexandria, which Alex- 
ander the Great had founded in Egypt, an immense 
quantity of books, wittt which he formed the first library 
that ever existed. 

Printing had not then been invented; and they were 
obliged to write upon papyrus, a long and difficult process. 
These books were called manuscripts, which means books 
written by the hand. 
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This papyrus, thus written upon, was not made into 
volumes, like those we now use;^ but they were put 
into rolls, which were unrolled with great precaution. 

The Alexandrian library, founded by Ptolemy Soter, 
was carried by his successors up to seven hundred thou- 
sand volumes, all manuscripts. Unfortunately, in a war 
which took place in Egypt, the greater part of this vast 
library was burnt by accident, and with it perished incredi- 
ble treasures of science ; an irreparable loss. 

Afterwards, in this same city, another library was 
formed from the wreck of this, increased by manuscripts 
brought from all parts of the world. You must read, else- 
where, the fate of this immense collection. 

Ptolemy also built, near his capital, a celebrated tower, 
for a long time counted among the wonders of the world. 
It was very high, and built of white marble, on a little 
island called Pharos, near the shore ; and each night they 
lighted fires, to serve as a guide to the navigators, who 
could see them at a great distance at sea.^ The word 
Pharos is sometimes used now for light-house. 

Ptolemy, to immortalize himself by this useful work, 
wished to have his name inscribed, in large letters, on the 
very marble of the tower. But he was deceived in this 
by the architect who builtst. This man, instead of engrav- 
ing the king's name on the marble, made use of a coating, 
which the weather soon destroyed. Then, instead of the 
name of Ptolemy, only that of Sostrates, the Greek 
architect, was visible. 

Sixteen kings succeeded, who all bore the name of Pto- 
lemy, distinguished yVow each other ^ by surnames. I shall 
not try to tell you their history here. Jt was customary * 
among them to marry their sisters, in order to raise them 
to the throne ; and the famous Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
was both wife and sister of the last two Ptolemies. 

6 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE SELEUCID^. 

From 301 to 278 B.C. 

While Ptolemy Soter was establishing his kingdom in 
Egypt, Seleucus, who had created the kingdom of Syria in 
Asia, was occupying himself with founding a great number 
of cities, of which several became afterwards celebrated. 
Antioch soon reached the highest degree of splendor, and 
there he established the seat of his empire. 

Even in the midst of such occupations, Seleucus still 
preserved an old jealousy against Lysimachus, the king of 
Thrace, although they had been companions in war, and 
had united their armies, to overwhelm Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, before and after the battle of Ipsus. 

These two princes marched against each other, with large 
armies, and met on a plain in Asia, called Cyropedion, — 
that is, the field of Cyrus, — where a bloody battle took 
place. Lysimachus lost his life in the struggle; and 
Seleucus, who took then the surname of Nicanor, or Victo- 
rious, made himself master of Thrace, Macedonia, and the 
provinces which Lysimachus possessed in Asia Minor, so 
that the kingdom of Syria extended from Greece to the river 
Indus. But Seleucus did not long enjoy the fruits of his 
triumph ; for, a few years after, as he was offering a solemn 
sacrifice in the temple of the gods, he was stabbed at the 
foot of the altar itself, by a king of Egypt, called Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, or the Thunder, on account of the impetuosity 
of his character. The murderer soon proclaimed himself 
king of Thrace and Macedonia, and the empire of the 
Seleucidae was limited to Asia. 

But the ferocious Ceraunus had hardly reigned a year 
over his double kingdom, when some barbarians, called 
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Gauls, led by a chief named Belgius, spread over Mace- 
donia, and threatened all Greece with a formidable 
invasion. Ptolemy marched at the head of his army to 
arrest their ravages ; but having been conquered, and taken 
by Belgius, that chief ordered his head to be cut off, and 
it was carried on the end of a lance into the camp of the 
barbarians. 

The defeat of Ceraunus, and the approach of the Gauls, 
spread terror over all Greece, for there was no longer an 
army to oppose their ravages. But the eagerness of the 
barbarians for pillage became the cause of their destruc- 
tion. 

One of their leaders named Brennus, having succeeded 
Belgius, who was killed in a second combat against the 
Macedonians, had oflen heard of the immense treasures 
deposited in a temple where there was also a celebrated 
oracle, which people came to consult from all parts of the 
world. This temple was at Delphos, and you will read of 
it in Greek history. 

Now, as Brennus drew near Delphos to pillage the riches 
of the temple, a violent storm suddenly arose, accompanied 
by such large hail, that a great number of his soldiers 
were immediately killed. At the same time a frightful 
earthquake loosened enormous rocks from the mountains, 
which, in their fall, crushed the barbarians by hundreds. 

The fright and darkness threw such disorder into their 
ranks, that they fell upon and killed each other ^ by mis- 
take, thus completing their own destruction. 

The Greeks did not fail to attribute to the divinity they 
worshipped the destruction of this army. Most of these 
men, finding themselves in an unknown country, obliged, 
during a severe season, to sleep, at night, on ground 
covered with snow, died on the painful march. 

A small number succeeded in crossing the Thracian 
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Bospborus, and settled in a proyince of Asia Minor, called 
Galatia ever after. 

About tbis time, tbe descendants of tbe ancient king of 
Persia founded anotber kingdom, to wbicb tbey gave tbe 
name of tbe empire of tbe Partbians, or tbe Fugitives. 
Tbese Partbians became afterwards a powerful people. 

Tbe kingdom of Syria remained many years in tbe 
family of tbe Seleucidae, wbicb retained tbe tbrone until 
tbe Romans seized that part of Asia. 



ARATUS AND THE ACHAIANS. 

From 278 to 243 B.C. 

Whilst Asia Minor and Macedonia were ravaged by tbe 
successors of Alexander, almost as barbarous as tbe Gauls, 
a disunion took place among tbe Greek cities, wbicb formed 
into as many little republics, or states wbere tbere were no 
kings. These cities became very jealous of each otber. 

After the death of Ptolemy Ceraunus, Antigonus Gona- 
tas, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, succeeded to tbe tbrone 
of Macedonia ; and, as be bad no less ambition and courage 
than bis father, be hoped to profit by the discord reigning 
in Greece, to reduce it to submission. 

You will see, by a map of ancient Greece, tbat this 
country, almost entirely surrounded by the sea, is divided 
into two unequal parts by a narrow tongue of land called 
tbe Isthmus of Corinth, on wbicb was built a rich and 
populous city of tbat namel Eacb of tbese two parts had 
received a particular name. Tbe first was Greece proper, 
containing Macedonia, Epirus, Attica, JEtolia, and several 
otber provinces besides,^ The second bore tbe name of 
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Peloponnesus, because the young Pelops, whom his father 
Tantalus had wickedly put to death, to try the divinity 
of the gods, had reigned there several years, after being 
recalled to life. Peloponnesus contained several distinct 
provinces, of which Achaia, Argolis, Messenia, and La- 
conia were the principal. 

There were in Achaia a dozen little cities, whose inhabit- 
ants had sworn to defend each other against all who might 
come to attack them; and they called this union the 
Achaian League. 

Sicyon, one of the oldest cities of the Peloponnesus, 
did not form a part of the Achaian League. It had been 
long governed by cruel and proud men, called by the 
.Greeks the Tyrants. If a man seized the power in a 
city, without the consent of the people, his fellow-citizens 
gave him this title. Sicyon was under the rule of such a 
tyrant, when a generous citizen, named Clinias, drove him 
out, and the people gratefully chose Clinias for their chief 
magistrate. 

Clinias, by his wisdom and virtue, had already begun 
to make his country happy and flourishing, when some 
wicked men, who regretted the tyrants, having killed him, 
with all his friends and relatives who fell into their hands, 
re-established the tyranny, and confided the government 
to one of their number called Nicocles, whom everybody 
hated, on account of his harsh conduct to the people. 

The unfortunate Clinias had left; a little boy called 
Aratus, who was only seven years old when his father was 
murdered. The poor child, not knowing where to hide 
from the soldiers of the tyrant who were hunting for him 
to kill him, ran through the city, and had the presence of 
mind to go to the own sister of Nicocles to beg for an 
asylum. He told her who he was ; but the kind-hearted 
woman took pity on the orphan, and sent him secretly to a 
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neighboring city, where he was carefully brought up by the 
friends of his father, and became in a few years a coura- 
geous and enterprising man. 

Aratus could never forget the i&te of his father, and he 
cherished a profound hatred for the tyrants of his country. 
When he was twenty years old, he resolved to take revenge 
on these cruel men, and, in his turn, to drive them from 
Sicyon. 

A short time after, Aratus, having collected some .old 
friends of his family, and some courageous young men, led 
them secretly under the walls of Sicyon, surprised the city 
in the night, forced the tyrant Nicodes to seek safety in 
flight, and, before any of the partisans of this cruel man 
had time to take up arms, he caused it to be announced 
with a trumpet^ through the city, that '^Aratus, son of 
Clinias, calls the citizens to liberty." At this news, all the 
people ran to look upon their deliverer ; and Aratus had 
the happiness of seeing his country wrested from the yoke 
of the tyrants, without shedding a drop of blood. 

Young as he was then, Aratus possessed rare prudence 
and great firmness. In order that Sicyon might be no more 
exposed to such misfortunes, he begged the Achaians to 
admit him into their league. The Achaians, full of admi- 
ration for his wisdom and courage, not believing it possible 
to find a better magistrate, chose him as leader of their 
league, and gave him the title of Strategus, meaning Leader 
in War. For thirty-five years he ruled over the Achaian 
cities at their own request. 

Antigonus Gonatas succeeded, however, partly by artifice 
and partly by strength, in establishing his dominion over a 
portion of central Greece, made himself master of CJorinth, 
and was threatening Argolis, when Aratus called upon the 
inhabitants to unite with the Achaians for defence in case 
of need. Most of the cities joyfully consented ; and all 
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that port of Greece, with the exception of Sparta and La- 
coDia, declared itself against the king of Macedonia. 

There was on the Isthmus of Corinth a strong castle, 
built on a high mountain which overlooked the city. It 
was called the Acro-Corinthus ; that is, the citadel of 
Corinth. Antigonus commonly kept a strong garrison in it, 
by means of which he could, at his pleasure, keep the 
Greeks of the FeloponnesUs from communicating by land 
with the rest of Greece. Aratus, first of all, turned his 
attention to this formidable post, thinking that the loss of 
the Acro-Corinthus would be the signal for the expulsion 
of the king of Macedonia, to whom no city was willing to 
submit. 

But the taking of this citadel was a very difficult enter- 
prise ; for no one could reach the summit of the mount 
where it was built, except by climbing almost inaccessible 
rocks. Aratus would not allow himself to be rebuffed by 
the difficulties of the undertaking, and he tried to obtain by 
stratagem what he could not hope to get by strength. 
Among the soldiers of the garrison of the Acro-Corinthus, 
was a Macedonian named Diodes, a covetous and con- 
temptible man, who secretly made a proposition to Aratus 
to show him, in consideration of a large sum of money, 
a footpath by which it would be easy to reach and seize 
the citadel. 

Aratus joyfully accepted the proposition of the traitor; 
and, as he had not money enough at his disposal to satisfy 
the man's demands, he secretly sold all' the gold vessels he 
possessed, as well as his wife's jewels ; and the man engaged 
to lead him to the place the next night, with a body of 
Achaian soldiers. 

A complete success was the reward of the generous 
Aratus. Diodes, under cover ^ of darkness, led him to the 
citadel by a footpath so narrow, that the hundred soldiers 
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who followed him could march only one hy one^ As soon 
as they had entered, profiting by the surprise of the Mace- 
donians, they killed all who tried to defend themselres, and 
forced the rest to fly. 

Great was the anger of Antigoniis Gonatas, when he 
learned, at one time, that the Acro-Corinthus, the true key 
to the Peloponnesus, had fallen into the power of his 
enemies; and that several cities of Attica, that fear had 
retained under his rule until then, were ready to enter into 
the Achaian League, which became more powerful each 
day,^ This unexpected reverse was a fatal blow to the 
ambitious prince, who fell sick and died when he was try- 
ing to raise new enemies against the Achaians. 

Aratus, delivered by this event from his most dreaded 
adversary, pursued the enfranchisement of Peloponnesus, 
calling the people of Greece to liberty, as he had formerly 
called those of Sicyon. He destroyed successively all the 
tyrants the Macedonians had established in the different 
cities ; and this title became so odious to all the Greeks, that 
several of those who still exercised tyranny, renounced the 
power they had usurped, and returned to the class of sim- 
ple citizens. 

About this time, there arrived at Corinth, for the first 
time, some Roman ambassadors, charged with soliciting the 
help of the Achaians against some pirates, whose vessels 
infested the neighboring seas. The name of Eome was 
then hardly known in Greece; and they were far from 
thinking that these strangers would become, in less than a 
hundred years, the masters of Greece, and later) of the 
whole world. 
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THE KINGS OF SPARTA. 

From 243 to 235 B.C. 

From the most remote time, it was the custom in Sparta, 
the capital of Laconia, to have two kings reigning together, 
chosen from the same family, called the Heracleidae, because 
it was reputed^ to descend from Hercules, the famous demi- 
god, whose twelve labors you have perhaps read about in 
mythology. At the time when Aratus was Strategus of 
Athens, this custom was still observed at Sparta ; and the 
two princes who were reigning together over this city 
differed moch from each other in disposition. 

Leonidas, the elder of the two^ had passed the greater 
part of his life at the court of Seleucus, in Syria, where 
he had adopted all the customs of the Medes and 
Assyrians. His only wish was to lead a life of ease; 
whilst Agis, the other king, although much younger, de- 
spised finery and useless ornaments, gloried in appearing 
in public, dressed in a simple cloak, like the Spartans, and 
observed in his repasts a frugality equal to that of the 
great Cyrus. 

Formerly, all the Spartans had practised these virtues ; 
but things had much changed, and Sparta, once so feared 
by her enemies and neighbors, only counted about seven 
hundred citizens, solely occupied with keeping the riches 
they had acquired. The other inhabitants of Laconia 
were slaves and foreigners, poor, and oppressed by the rich, 
who made them work hard, and paid them but little. 

The young Agis could not see without compassion the 
sufferings of his people. One day, having assembled the 
Spartans and the common people on the public square, he 
proposed to the rich, to share with the poor their lands, 
their houses, their money, and all they possessed. For 
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himself, giving advice and example at the same time^ he 
distributed his own property to a great number of 
Laconians ; and he was imitated by his grandmother, his 
mother, and the greater part of his young friends. 

This innovation was not to the taste of everybody ; and 
king Leonidas, thinking his colleague imprudent and rash, 
refused absolutely to share his goods with the poor, for ho 
could not imagine a greater misfortune than to be forced 
to a frugal and laborious life. The rich took sides with ^ 
' Leonidas ; but the people revolted against him, and, taking 
from him his title of king, put in his place Cleombrotus, his 
son-in-law, also of the family of the Her acleidae, and, besides, 
the friend of the generous Agis. 

In those days, when a man, even a criminal, took refuge 
in a temple of the gods, he could remain as long as he 
wished ; and nobody had the right to seize him there. The 
proud Leonidas, pursued by the fury of the people, sought 
this refuge, certain that no harin would happen to him, a? 
long as he did not come out of this asylum. His daughter 
immediately left Cleombrotus, and went to find Leonidas 
in his retreat ; thus showing a filial piety we cannot honor 
too much. Mingling her tears with those of her father, she 
preferred sadness and .mourning to the pleasures of a 
throne, and the tenderness of a husband who implored her 
urgently to share his power. 

Hardly had Agis achieved this memorable revolution, 
when he was forced to march to the help of the Achaians> 
his neighbors, threatened with invasion by the ^tolians. 
All the youth of Sparta, entirely devoted to Agis, wished 
to follow him in this expedition, where he accjuired great 
glory, forcing the -3Etolians to fly to their own country, 
Cleombrotus was left in Sparta almost alone, exposed to the 
wrath of the rich, who, taking up arms again, drove him 
from the throne, and placed Leonidas on it. He returned 
to it with great joy. 
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Cleombrotus, in bis tarn, took refuge in the temple. 
Hardly had he entered, when he saw his wife running to 
share his retreat with him, for she considered it her duty 
to join the most unfortunate. 

She was there with her two little boys, whom she had 
brought to ' their £sither, when Leonidas, entering the tem- 
ple in a rage, bitterly reproached Cleombrotus for having 
joined his enemies. The latter, with eyes cast down, kept 
silence ; but his wife, clasping the knees of the king, still 
hoped to obtain pardon for her husband. 

" My father," said she, in a supplicating voice, " these 
mourning garments, in which I am clothed, are the same 
I put on for your misfortunes. Now that you are a tri- 
umphant conqueror in Sparta, must I still weep for him 
you gave me for a husband ? " Saying these words, she 
burst into tears; and all the witnesses of this affecting 
scene wept with her. 

At last, Leonidas, conquered by the prayers of his 
daughter, made a sign to Cleombrotus to rise, and ordered 
him to leave Sparta immediately, assuring him he could 
withdraw from Laconia in safety. Perhaps he flattered 
himself, by this moderation, that he could keep his daugh- 
ter with hiin. But she would not thus desert her husband ; 
and, when he was ready to depart, she put in his arms her 
eldest boy, took the other in her own, and, after thanking 
the gods for the asylum they had given them, she started 
for a foreign land with Cleombrotus, who was consoled, 
by her tenderness, for the loss of a crown. Leonidas 
mounted the throne ; and the rich, sustained by him, took 
back from the poor the goods which had been distributed 
among them. 

At the first rumor of these unexpected events, Agis 
returned to Sparta. The people, whose favor is always 
fickle, received him with indifference ; and those even whom 
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he had helped the most, accused him of having delivered 
them up defenceless to their enemies. Soon, pursued by 
the vindictive Leonidas, he was forced to take refuge in the 
same temple which had already served as an asylum to two 
kings. There he lived several months, having no other 
consolation than the society of a few brave citizens, and 
leaving his retreat only in the night, to take a bath secretly, 
when some of his faithful friends accompanied him, for fear 
of surprise. 

Among those who showed the most devotion to Agis, was 
a Spartan named Amphares, who, under an appearance of 
frankness and loyalty, concealed a base and corrupt heart. 

There were then, in Sparta, five magistrates called 
Ephors, whose duty it was to watch over the actions of all 
her citizens. These magistrates exercised no royalty 
themselves ; but they had the right to take away the crown 
from the kings, and even to kill them, if they had commit- 
ted a crime against the laws. Before these magistrates the 
perfidious Amphares presented himself, to inform them that 
Agis left his retreat every night, followed by a few friends, 
and that nothin^r would be easier than to seize him. 

The following night, some guards stationed by the 
traitor, threw themselves upon Agis' little band, and, 
having scattered it, they loaded the prince with chains, 
and dragged him before the Ephors, who had been assem- 
bled by the order of Leonidas, to whom they were entirely 
devoted. 

The Ephors, filled with respect for the royal blood of 
the Heracleidae, were hesitating to condemn their prisoner, 
when Leonidas, entering their tribunal with a troop of sol- 
diers, obliged the judges to have the unhappy Agis 
immediately strangled, so that the people might learn at 
the same time his capture and his punishment. His 
mother and his grandmother, who had run to him, hoping, 
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by their prayers, to move the Ephors, also perished at the 
hands of the executioner; and there was not, in all 
Greece, a man who did not detest Leonidas for his cruelty. 

This wicked king, now alone upon the throne, thought 
only of enjoying his riches, and gave himself up to dissipa- 
tion. He left the government in the hands of the Ephors, 
and died soon after, regretted by none. 

You must not confound this prince Leonidas with another 
Spartan king, who, far from enslaving his country, died 
gloriously fighting for its liberty. 



CLEOMENES. 

From 235 to 222 B.C. 

Leonidas, in causing the death of Agis, whose only crime 
had been that he favored the common people, at the 
expense of the rich, little thought that Cleomenes, his own 
son, who succeeded him, would follow the example of this 
unfortunate prince. 

Cleomenes took for a wife the sister-in-law of Agis, and 
' learned from her to esteem and imitate his virtues. He 
set an example of temperance and simplicity. Alone and 
unarmed, he quietly walked through the streets of Sparta, 
listening to the complaints of each, and never repelling any. 
He thus m£^e himself loved by all the people. 

The Ephors still existed; but the use they made of 
their power, was to persecute the poor, at the expense 
of the rich. Cleomenes, indignant at their cruelty, col- 
lected against them a body of foreign troops, — for there 
were hardly any Spartans who dared incur the auger of 
these wicked men, — and, having given them battle, he 
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killed four of these tyrants, and forced the fifth to leave 
Sparta, with eighty of his partisans. 

Then, as no one could oppose the accomplishment of 
his designs, he divided all the lands of Laconia, without 
excepting his own, into four thousand parts, which he dis- 
tributed to as many citizens of the city and country. But, 
as he wished no one to accuse him of injustice, he reserved 
portions of the lands for those who had 'followed the last 
Ephor in his flight, persuaded, he said, that these fugitives, 
sooner or later, would recognize their error. After this, 
to show his respect for ancient customs, he was going to call 
to the throne a second king, and had selected Archidamus, 
son of Agis, when this prince was assassinated by the 
enemies of his family. 

Aratus, seeing that Sparta, under so wise a prince, must 
become powerful, wished this city to join the Achaian 
League. He flattered himself that nothing would be 
easier than to force Sparta to submit to the Achaians : but 
he found himself deceived ; for, on leading an army against 
them, he was completely defeated, and forced to beg for 
peace. 

Aratus, though gifted with many good qualities, cherished 
a deep hatred for Cleomenes, who had just conquered 
him ; and he did not doubt that, under his rule, Sparta 
would soon subject the whole of Peloponnesus. In this 
extremity, he forgot his old resentment to the kings of 
Macedonia, and turned his hopes to the son of Antigonus 
Gonatas. 

This Antigonus had received the surname of Doson, be- 
cause he made magnificent promises, which he never real- 
ized. But although Aratus knew his character well, he 
preferred to introduce the Macedonians into the Pelopon- 
nesus again, rather tlian to see Cleomenes prevail over 
him, and perhaps even submit the Achaian League to the 
dominion of Sparta. 
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As the opportunity to increase his power seemed favor- 
able to the Macedonian, he hastened to improve it. He 
accepted the offers of Aratus, sent a strong garrison into 
the city of Corinth, and, crossing the isthmus, led an army 
scgainst Cleomenes. They met near a city of Laconia 
called Sellasia ; and Cleomenes was completely conquered, 
by Antigonus and the Achaians united. Sparta, which, 
until that day, had never seen the smoke of an enemy's 
camp, fell into the power of the conquerors. 

Antigonus Doson was so delighted with this victory of 
Sellasia, that, on the very day when h6 obtained it, the 
excess of his joy caused a vomiting of blood, which, a few 
months later, laid him in the tomb. But, before his death, 
in order that the Spartans might never recover from their 
defeat, he established a tyrant in their city, to ruin hope- 
lessly all that Cleomenes had undertaken for the good of 
his country. As to this unfortunate prince, obliged to 
leave Greece, to escape pursuit from the Macedonians, he 
sought refuge in Egypt, with his family and a few friends. 

Aratus, whose jealousy of Cleomenes had led him to 
destroy, in his old age, the independence of Greece, which 
had been the end of the labors of his whole life, saw, too 
late, that, instead of having found a support for the 
Achaian League, by calling Antigonus into the Pelo- 
ponnesus, he had given it a master; and this thought 
embittered the last years of his existence. 
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THE JETOLTANS. 
From 222 to 205 B.C. 

Whilst the Achaian League, founded by Aratus, and 
already fallen under the rule of Antigonus Doson, was 
extending over the greater part of the Peloponnesus, 
several other people of Greece, separated by the Isthmus of 
Corinth from Achaia, in the hope of arresting the Mace- 
donian power, had also formed a confederation, which took 
the name of the JBtolian League, because it arose in 
^tolia. 

These ^tolians, thinking that, after the death of An- 
tigonus, the time had come to conquer the Achaians, de- 
clared war against them ; and, advancing into Achaia, they 
began to ravage the country. Aratus, at first, endeavored 
to repel them, but he was completely defeated ; and, once 
more, was under the necessity of calling upon the Mace- 
donians ft>r help, whose king, young as he was, conquered 
the -^tolians several times^ and drove them even to JEto- 
lia^ where he took several cities. 

This fierce struggle between the Greeks, when the 
Achaians fought on one side^ and the JBtolians on the other, 
is commonly called The War of the Two Leagues. 

In the mean time, Cleomenes, hearing in Egypt of the 
events taking place in Greece, learned, at the same time, 
that the Spartans, weary of obeying the tyrants, had joined 
the w^tolians against Philip. He resolved to return to 
Sparta, in the hope of avenging on that prince, his own 
defeat at Sellasia. The king of Egypt would not allow the 
Spartans to leave his country ; and, having found that 
Cleomenes proposed to embark secretly for Greece, he had 
him thrown into prison, where, a few days after, he was 
found ifiurdered, with his wife and children. The Spar- 
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tans, who had followed their priDce to Egypt, were 
indignant at such perfidy ; and, preferring death to the mis- 
fortune of surviving so generous a prince, they killed one 
another, to the last man. 

This event freed Aratus from a rival whom he had 
pursued with great animosity: but he had no time to 
congratulate himself on his sad triumph; for, having 
remonstrated with Philip, on the harshness with which he 
treated the Greeks, who had called him to their help, the 
Macedonian, whose character was violent and cruel, gave 
him in his food a slow poison, which killed him. 

Thus Greece lost, almost at the same time, two men 
whose enmity had caused the destruction of their country, 
while their union might have saved it. 

The ^tolians and the Spartans soon found that they 
were not strong enough to resist the power of Philip, who 
aspired to the rule of entire Greece. They called upon' 
the Romans for help, those foreigners unknown in Greece, 
until they sent ambassadors to Corinth. You will soon see 
what resulted from this imprudence. 

These Roman conquerors, whose power was already for- 
midable, and who were only waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to invade Greece, did not let this one escape. 

Having declared war upon the king of Macedonia, and 
the Achaian League, one of their generals burned Philip's 
vessels, and obliged this prince to humbly ask for peace, 
giving Demetrius, his eldest son, as a hostage. 

This victory of the Romans was a mortal blow aimed 
at ^ Greece ; and perhaps the liberty of that country would 
have been lost, if .there had not been found among the 
Achaians an ofOicer named Philopoemen, who, with more 
military talent than Aratus, hated, even more than he, a 
foreign yoke. 

7 
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THE LAST OF THE GREEKS. 
From 205 to 196 B.C. 

It was Pbilopoemen who decided, bj his bravery, the issue 
of the famous battle of Sellasia, where Antigonus Doson 
conquered Cleomenes. After that, Philip often urged him 
to give him his services entirely ; but Philopoemen loved 
his country too well, ever to desert it. 

This great citizen was so simple in his dress, that, one 
day, having entered a house where he was invited to dinner, 
the mistress of the house, who did not know him, took 
him for a servant of one of the guests, and ordered him 
to split some wood. Taking off his cloak, he obeyed her. 
Imagine the woman's confusion, who had often heard of 
Philbpoemen, when her husband told her the mistake she 
had made. But the warrior himself only laughed. 

After the Spartans, with the help of the ^tolians, had 
freed themselves from the Macedonian rule, there arose 
among them a tyrant more cruel than any I have told you 
about. His name was Nabis, and he surpassed them all in 
avarice and barbarity. 

This cruel man at first drove from the city a great 
many of the most honest citizens, and seized their prop- 
erty. Then he caused a machine to be constructed, to 
which he declared nobody could refuse money. 

It was a statue, clothed in a magnificent robe ; and 
closely resembling Apega, his wife. When the tyrant 
heard that any one had in his possession a sum of 
gold or silver, he iVas ordered before him. Speaking 
kindly to his victim, he tried to obtain, at first by crafl, 
what he finally forced from him. But if the man, whom 
he intended to rob, offered any resistance, ^ Well," he 
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would angrily cry out, "we will see if you can resist 
Apega." 

Then he led him to the terrible statue, which, opening 
suddenly some great arms, concealed under its clothes, and 
pointed with iron, embraced the poor unfortunate tightly, 
and pressed him against its breast, also armed with points, 
until, conquered by horrible suffering, the victim consented 
to all exactions. 

Heaven raised up Fhilopoemen to punish the infamous 
Nabis. This general, who, like Aratus, was the enemy of 
all tyrants, approached Sparta, at the head of a large army, 
and easily conquered the foreign troops that Nabis had 
assembled. The conqueror would not, perhaps, have killed 
Nabis ; but the hired soldiers soon freed the earth from the 
abominable wretch. 

Philopoemen, profiting by the confusion this event caused, 
entered Sparta immediately with his army, and, at first, 
treated the inhabitants with great kindness ; but, as they 
soon declared themselves anew against the Achaians, he 
returned to their city, tore down the walls, dismissed the 
foreign troops, and lefl in the ruins only a few wretches, 
unworthy to bear the name of Spartans. 

Philopoemen had long thought that the ^tolians were 
not the enemies the most to be dreaded by the Achaian 
League. The Romans, very powerful since Philip had 
submitted to them, appeared to him more to be feared ; and 
he was right 

On the other hand, the Romans knew that as long as 
Philopoemen was at the head of the Achaians, that man 
alone would prevent them from seizing Greece ; and, from 
that time, there was no trap they did not try to set for him} 
They tried to embroil him with Philip, so that this per- 
fidious king might destroy him, as he had Aratus ; ^ then, 
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thej excited a revolt in the cities of Achaia, in order to 
create embarrassments and perils. 

This succeeded. The dtj of Messene separated from 
the Achaians, and declared war npon them. Philopoemen 
immediately advanced with his troops to fight: but the 
Messenians, the more numerous, surrounded the Achaiao 
army in a narrow valley ; and this generous leader, sepa*^ 
rated from his men, in trying to open a passage for them, 
was thrown from his horse, and fell into the power of his 
enemies. 

The Messenian chief, without respect for the white hair 
of this old man, exposed him to the insults of the populace, 
and caused him, at last, to be led to torture. 

In his last moments, PhilopoBmen thought only of the 
welfare of his country; and, when they told him that 
his soldiers, by their courage had made their way ? through 
the Messenians, " Well," said he, ^ I die content, since the 
Achaian army is saved ! " 

This frightful injustice drew terrible misfortunes upon 
Messene. Soon after, the furious Achaians seized that 
city, and stoned to death, on the tomb of Philopoemen, all 
who had helped in his death. The ashes of that illustrious 
citizen were carried in great pomp to Megalopolis, his 
native city, which belonged to the League. The people 
everywhere, shedding tears, ran to meet the funeral train ; 
and all Greece wore mourning for him, whom they called 
the last of the Greeks, because he was, in truth, the last 
who fought for their liberty. 
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THE ISTHMIAN GAMES. 

It had been the costom, from the most ancient times, for 
the Greeks to assemble every four jears, near Corinth, to 
celebrate some public games, in honor of the gods of the 
sea. They were called the Isthmian games, because thej 
took place on the Isthmus of Corinth. 

These games were well suited^ to attract a great crowd 
of people. Prizes were distributed to those who surpassed 
the others in skill or strength, in the chariot races, in fight- 
ing, in the dance, and in all the exercises to which the 
Greeks were accustomed from childhood, and which made 
them afterwards so agile and intrepid in war. 

The prizes which they distributed among the conquerors, 
were not, however, very valuable. They commonly con- 
sisted of simple crowns of verdure, more glorious, a hundred 
times, in the eyes of the Greeks, than if they had beefi of 
gold or precious stones. They were given in the presence 
of their fellow-citizens, who applauded their good fortune. 
Kings even, sometimes came to contend for them, and were 
proud to deserve them. 

Sometimes statues were raised in the temples, to those 
who had obtained crowns ; or their praises were sung in the 
public ceremonials, to induce the young men to imitate 
them. 

In those days, bodily strength often decided public 
affairs. This is why they attached so much importance to 
these games which promoted activity and skill. 

It was the time when the games were to he celebrated^ 
In spite of the troubles in the country, a considerable 
crowd, collected from all parts of Greece, assembled 
in Corinth. The ^tolian was to be seen, his fierce 
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visage browned by sun and war ; the Achaian, anxious 
about the future, and saddened bj the loss of his noble 
fellow-citizens ; some Spartan, escaped from the cruelty of 
Nabis ; and, lastly, the Roman, who had come to enjoy the 
spectacle of Greece degraded, rather than to see the games. 

Suddenly, a herald mounted on the stage, where the 
comedians who amused the people were wont to appear, 
and proclaimed in a loud voice, ^ that the Romans, under 
Quintus FlaminiuB, their general, having conquered Philip 
and the Macedonians, declared the cities of Greece free, 
and expected them to govern themselves by their own 
laws.'' 

I cannot describe the transports of joy which these 
words excited in the assembly. Huzzas and acclamation 
were everywhere heard. The Greeks did not realize that, 
if Rome to-day promised them liberty, she might to-mor- 
row order them to be enslaved. 

Indeed, a few years after, new wars having arisen in 
Greece, Flaminius easily destroyed the ^tolians, who, at 
last undeceived, had implored the help of Antiochus, king 
of Syria, the last of the Seleucidae. Hiis king, conquered 
by the Romans, in a celebrated place called Thermopyke;, 
was obliged to return to Asia, to defend his own king- 
dom, which these same conquerors, soon after, wrested 
from him. 

Several kingdoms were then formed from the ruins of 
the empire, which Seleucus Nicanor had founded in Asia, 
after the battle of Ipsus. 

About the same time, Perseus, son of Philip III., having 
become king of Macedonia, after the death of his father, 
and the murder of his elder brother, was defeated by 
another Roman general named Paulus ^milius, and led to 
Rome, where he perished miserably in a dungeon. 
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The Achaian League still remained standing, although 
it had long been tottering ; and its ruin seemed ineyitable 
from day to daj. Some time after the &11 of Persia, the 
Romans, forgetting their promises, and having found a 
pretext for its destruction, overthrew the principal cities 
of the Peloponnesus, and even pillaged the rich Corinth, 
carrying away the statues and magnificent pictures, although 
ignorant of their "value. The houses were burned, the 
walls razed to the foundations, the women and children 
were sold into slavery, and the men almost all died in 
captivity. 

' Thus all Greece was reduced to a Roman province, 
under the name of Achaia, derived firom that confederacy 
which had made the last struggle for its political 
existence. 
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THE BARLT BGTPTIAKS. 



1 in the early days of summer, 

2 of which we have any record, 

3 claimed to have been created 

before, 
*were well acquainted with, 
ft yalued .... so highly, 
^ a ploughshare, 
7 were not slow to perceiye, 
s they did not wander fax from, 
9 the finest possible hanrests, 
'0 they could be sheltered, 
*i in this way. 



a\tx premiers jours de Pd^. 
dont on cut gard€la mimoire, 
qu'Us prOendaiefU Stre n€s avcaa, 

connaissaient, 

faiscuent tin si grand cos de, 

unsocde charrue, 

ne tardhrent pas H s*aperoev<nr. 

Us ne s*doignkrent pas beaucoup de. 

de plus belles moissons, 

ils pussent se mettre h Vahri. 

de cette manih^. 



THE XOTPTIAN GODS. 



i who bore, 
*i increased, 

• at the very point, 

* which they had made known, 
ft helped them, 

6 sometimes — sometimes, 

^ imprudent enough to approach 

him, 
^ has decreed that for erery evil 

there. should always be a 

remedy, 
'grateAilto, 
^^ attached a great value 
1^ had him embalmed, 
u they fell under. 



qui ait porii, 

agrandit, 

i la pointe mSme, 

quHls avaient fait connaiire. 

leur servait d. 

tantdt^tantdt, 

assez imprudent pour t^en appro- 

cher, 
a voulu qu*a c6t€ du mal U y eat 

tBf^jown^ h remade, 

reconnaissants envers. 
attachait un grand prix, 
le faisaient embaumer. 
Us rentraient dtms. 
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THB SHEPHERD KINGS. ' 

1 King Menes had been dead // y avail bien des armies que le roi 

many years, M^nes iflait mort. 

3 with red hair and blue eyes, qui avail les cheveux roux el les yeux 

Ueu8, 

8 made themselyes masters of a, se rendit mailre (Tune. 

^they could lay their hands qu'iU purent alldndre. 
upon. 



^ they never got possession of, 
^ abore, 

7 that no one else, 

8 in former times, 

9 natives of, 

^0 got back again, 

^^ returned to the rule of, 



lis ne 8*emparerent jamais, 

au-de88U8 du, 

qu*aucune autre personne ne. 

autrefois. 

originaires d*. 

repril sur eux. 

rerUra sous la domination. 



THB MONUMENTS OF EOTPT. 



1 immense flights of stairs, 
^ to crawl up on their knees, 

3 of medium-sized ones, 

4 to serve as his tomb, 
^ cost the lives of, 

<> four-sided, 
T with black fkces, 
s had dug, 
9 with, 
10 bronze statue, 



d*immenses escaUers, 

d*y metlre les genoux, 

de m<n/ennes. 

pour lui servir de tombeau. 

covthrent la vie h. 

h quatre faces. . 

avec leur figure noire. • 

fix creuser, 

ayant, 

une statue en bronze. 



11 ordered all the little boys born ordonna qu'il serait €lev4 avec tow 
in Thebes on his birthday les petits gargons, qui itodent nA 
to be brought up with him, a Thebes le memejour que lui. 

13 about, vers. 



NIMSOD THE HUNTES. 



1 spent his whole time in, 

2 was supposed to be, 

3 became used to, 

4 laid the foundations, 

5 in the open air, 

6 which should have made . 

comprehend, 
''allowed themselves to fidl. 



passail sa vie entiere a. 

passail pour. 

prirent rhabitude. 

jeta les fondemens. 

en plein air. 

qui aurait du fiiire comprendre. 

se laisskrent entratner. 
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HIKUS, KING or ABSTBIA. 

1 was a no less illustrious prince ntfiA pas un prince mnna iUuttre 

than, que. 

2 was extended, t'dendii, 
s by and bj, plus tard, 

* when, que, 

B to make the acquaintance of, connaitre. 

^ dever, adroUe, 

'' who did not know how to re- quine savait rien lui r^user, 

taae her any thing, 

s she thought she saw, eOe enyait voir, 

' took a fancy to, elle imagina de, 

^^^ behind, aprhseUe, 

SBMISAMIB. 

1 making illustrious, iUustrer, 

2 contained, renfermaient, 

* was not less than forty feet n*avait pets mains de qwmmte pieds 

high, de hauteur. 

* hanging gardens, des jardins suspendus. • 

^ the time was drawing near le temps s'approchait od, 

when, 

^ was to be flilfllled, deixUt s*accompiir. 

7 made, rendaient, 

^ was put. Jut d€pos€, 

'she had ordered them to en- eUe avait ordonni qu*on grav&t, 

grave, 

10 she raised to a greater height, die deva plus hatd, 

THB DEATH OF SASDAHAPALUS. 

1 succeeded, succ^derent h, 

2 consisted in, Oait de, 
' spinning, dejiler, 

* he was never seen, onnele voyait jamais, 
^ which would have ruined, qui auratent pu gdter, 
<^idea, pens€e, 

'' on the side of, avec, 

® longer, encore, 

9 they erected . . to him, on lui Urigea, 

^0 below, aahasde laqueUe, 
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^they stole each other's flocks, Ua sevolaient enire eux lean irou- 

peaux, 

2 went to find him, cdUuent le trauver, 

s became accustomed to obeying Us s'accoutumerent d ltd ob^r, 

liim, 

^ judge in a Tillage, juge de village, 

^he pretended, iljit semblarU. 

6 went and found, see note >. 

'' on. their knees, h gerumx, 

8 they had taken him at hi0 qu'on le prti au mat, 

word, 

9 he finally accepted, Ufinit poor accepter, 

10 with whom soon perished, entre Us mains duquel devait bien- 

t6t p&ir, 

THB IKTABlOir 07 THE 8CTTHIAN8. 

1 might have lived, await pu vivre, 

2 had taken possession, 8*^it empar^, 

3 giving himself up, d se livrer, 

* flattered himself that he should seJlaJUait de les chasser. 

drive them, 

' spread all over Asia, se r€pandtrent dans toute VAsie, 

6 on the same day, and at the U niSmejour et dla mSme heure, 

same hour, 

7 The few who escaped, Le petit nombre de ceux qui €chap' 

parent, 

8 entirely, defend en comble, 

nbbuchadnszzab's drbam. 



*upon. 


CtttX, 


2 protected. 


• lesmUhrabn. 


3 reached to. 


s*devaient jusqu'aux. 


* under the shade of> 


h Vombre de. 


^ in the earth. 


en terre. 


« sent for. 


envoya chercher. 


7 hardly a year had passed, 


il y avait a peine un an. 


* transport, 


acces. 


' showed him. 


lui Jit voir. 
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THE BING OF OTGBB. 

1 to all comers, it tout venant. 

^ to pride himself upon it, de 8*en ^anfiet, 

'thej never show their fiioes ellesne 8e montrent jamais le visage 

uncovered before anj man, d^bouoert h aticun homme si oe 

except their fiithers or their n^est h leur phre et h lew mari. 

hushands, 

^ the greatest insult that can be la plus grande injure que Von pul 

offered to, faire h, 

5 sent for, JU vemr, 

CRQEBUB AKD SOLON. 

^ he at last beUeved, U aoait ftni par ^imaginer, 

^ take the place of every thing tenir Ueu de tout. 
else. 



3in, 


a. 


* that there existed. 


qu*U existSt, 


^ having reached a ripe old age. 


parvenu h Vttge mwr^ 


•once. 


autrefois. 


7 lavished. 


combUUent. 


* when. 


que. 


' keeping her waiting. 


se feasant attendre. 


^0 the best thing possible. 


ce quHl y ade meilleur. 



iESOP IN LTDIA. 

* help, s*empicher. 

3 soon gave way. Jit bientdt place, 

' take good care not to, je me garderai bien de, 

*with making war on each de se /aire la guerre, 

other, 

•in, entre. 

THB YOUTH OF CTRUB. 

^ among, ckez. 

2 earliest, plus bos, 

' like a, en, 

* having him brought up, en lefaisant clever* 

* with, (omit this word.) 
6 like it, de sembbbk. 

^ do without, se passer de. 

^ I guarantee, je mefaisfort de. 
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THB BATTU8 OF TBTXBSA. 

1 started, aemiten route, 

2 this courageous prince came peu s'en fallut que ce prince eourO' 

rerj near being taken, geux nejut prig, 

' beasts of burden, des bites de somme, 

* to, envers. 

BBLSHAZZAS'S FBA8T. 

^ none present, aucun dee assistcms, 

2 forbade them ... to concern difendit , , , qu*on ^occupdt de. 

themselves about, 
^ to meet, au-devant de, 

CAKBTtmn IN BOTFT. 

1 bore, portctU. 

^ they marched in vain, iU avaient beau marcher, 

3 still marching, toujoure marcher. 

* as &r as the eye could reach, d perte de tme, 

* with the exception of, * a Vexception du. 
^ for once, pour le coup, 

SKBBBIS THB MAOIAK. 

^ confided it, en Jit part, 

''^ on the spot, aur la place, 

3 out of the windows, par lea fenitres, 

* leave it to chance> s'en rapporter au hcuard, 

* begin, se mettent h, 

DABinS IN SCYTHIA. 

• 

^ confiding his plan to any one, faire part de son projet a persomne* 

3 so on, ainsi de suite, 

^ nm to meet him, accourir a sa rencontre, 

* had taken good care not to, s'^aieni bien gan^dA de, 

QUBBN AMBSTRIS. 

^ to converse, h faire la convertation, 

2 wreak a horrible revenge, tirer une horrible vmgeanoe, 
> in her head, en tite, 

^ reaching the climax, mettant ainsi le comble, 

^ next, suivante. 
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▲XTAXXBXBS IX>HaiKAN17B. 

^it did not prevent him from cda n*empechaU pen qu'U nefiU, 

being, 
2 preferred to die rather than, aima mieux mourir que de, 

ARTAXESXES MNEMON. 

^at one draught, d*un treat, 

2 to be present at, pour eLsnster d., 

3 Inside herself, hors eTelle-mime, 
^hot-headed, bouiUant, 

THE RETBBAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND. 

^ from . . even to, depuis . . jusque dans. 

2 the former, les premten. 

3 n hundred to one, cent oontre un, 

THB VENGEANCE OF PART8ATIS. 

^ ever seen, que Von eut encore vue, 

3 to attain her ends, pour en venir h sesjins, 

' prepared, etccommod^, 

* which Farysatis used, dont ParysatU t^€taH iervie, 

THB SONS OF ARTAXERXE8. 

^ to do away with, de ne difaire de, 

2 was never heard of, on n'^entendit jamais poarkr de lui, 

THE FALL OF DARIUS. 

^ he would have become, ' tlfStt devenu, 

Alexander's successors. 

* oat of respect, petr respect, 

2 set donna, 

THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES. 

1 make use of, tirer parti de, 

3 at full sail, d pleines voiles. 
s was more than, euxtit plus de, 

^ broken to pieces, mis en pieces, 

DEMETRIUS AND THE ATHENIANS. 

^ Some time afterwards, A qudque temps de la, 

2 I wish ... to be, Je veux , , , soit. 
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THB ALEXANDRIAN LIBRABT. 

^ those we now use, ceux dont ncnu nous servons d pr^ 

sent 
' at sea, en mar. 

'from each other, entreeux, 

* it was customaiy, ce JiUun usage, 

THB KINGDOM OF THB SBLBUOIDA. 

^ thej killed each other, Us a'antre^uh-ent les unset tea autrea, 

ARATUS AND THB ACHAIANB. 

^ besides, encore, 

' with a trumpet, h sonde trompe. 

'undercover, alajbveur, 

* one by one, lui a un, 

ft each day, de jour en Jour, 

THB KINOB OF SPARTA. 

^ was reputed, pcusait pour, 

' took sides with, embreuserent le parti de. 

' brought to, amenA auprks de, 

TH9 ATOUANS. 

^ Qeveral times, d plusieurs reprises, 

s aimed at, ported, 

« 

THB LAST OF THB ORBBKS. 

1 from that time, there was no U n*y eut pas dhs lors de piSje qu*iis 

trap they did not try to set ne cherchassent d lui tendre, 

for him, 

3 as he had Aratus, comme U atxxitfait pirir Aratns, 

'had made their way, s'€taient fait jour. 

THB ISTHMIAN GAMES. 

^ well suited to, bienfaits pour, 

2 were to be celebrated, devaient se c^Ubrer, 
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VI. Mademoiselle de la Seigliere. Par J. Sandbau 0.40 

VH. lie Boman d'un Jeune Homme Fauvre. Par 0. Fbuillbt . 0.40 

VIII. lies Doifirts de Fee. Par E. Soribb I 40 

Jean Baudry. Par A. Vacqubrib . '. .40 

Vol. I. (I. to 17.), bound in cloth fl.60 

Tol.n.(V.toVm.), „ „' „ ♦ 1.75 

In Preparation, 

COLLBGB SbBIBS OF FbBNOH CiABSIO PlATB. 



Q-ERMAN 

■ ♦ 

otto's Oerman Oonversatlon Grammar. By Bey. Dr. B. Otto. Six- 
teenth lleviMd Ediaon. iTol. 12mo. Cloth 91.76 

Beader to the above, l^th Notes and complete Yocabnlai^. By B. P. 

Evans, Professor of Modem Languages at the Unlrersity of Michigan ... 1 60 

Introduotory Grammar. Bj E. C. F. Krauss. Third edition. 12mo . . 0.90 

Kohler's German-SngliBli Dictionary. Large octayo, half morocco . . 4.50 

Die Braune Erika. Yon Wm. Jbkssh. With Notes by Prof. £. P. Evans . 050 

Immensee. Noyelle Ton Th. Stobm. With English Notes 0.40 

Der Geflangene von ChiUon. Von M. Hartmann 0.40 

Das Kind und der Iiandschaftsmaler. Ton H. Osnoc 0.40 

Kiukan Voss. Ton Th. Muggb 0.40 

Signa die Seterin. Ton Th. Muoob 0.40 

Undine. Ein Marohen yon Db La Mottb FouQU]fe. With Toeabnlary . . . 0.60 

Goethe. Faust. With Bnglish Notes. Paper, 76 cents ; doth 1.00 

Goethe. Iphigbxtib auf Taubis. With English Notes by E. 0. F. Kbauss 0.40 

Goethe. HsBRMAir und Dorothba. With English Notes „ „ n • • 0.40 

Schiller. Mabia Stuart. With English Notes by Kbauss. Paper. . . . 0.60 

Schiller. Wtt.hbt.m Tbll. With English Notes. Paper 0.60 

Schiller. Wallbnstbin^s Lager. With English Notes. Paper ..... 80 

Schiller. Dib PiccoLOUiin. With English Notes. Paper 0.40 

Schiller. Wallbmstbiiv's Tod. English Notes. Paper 0.60 

Schiller. Waixeivstbin. Cloth 1.26 

Einer lluss Heirathen, Ton Wilhblmi ; and Eigensinn, Ton Bbhediz 0.40 

Goemer. Englisch, ein Lustspiel. With English Notes 0.40 

Anderson, H. Oh. Dib Dbyadb 0.40 

Iiessing. Emilia Oallotti ••. 0.40 

ITALIAN. 

Ij. B. Cuore. Italian Grammar. Fourth edition. 12mo. Cloth . . . 1.76 

Key to Cuore's Italian Grammar 0.76 

I iTomessi Sposi. With English Notes 1.76 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dictation Exercises. By Miss Sbwbll ; enlarged by L. B. Ubbibo. Fourth 

edition. 16mo. Boards 0.60 

Bremiker's Bix-Flace IjOgarithm and Trigonometrical Tables. 
With an Introduction and Explanations by J. D. Bumkkl, Professor of Mathe- 
matics ia the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston 2.60 

Fifteen Charts of the Natural History- of the Animal Kingdom. 
By Profeesor J. H. Ton Sohubebt, of Munich. Dirided into Five Charts 
Mammalia^ 30 plates, with 159 colored illustrations ; Five Charts BirdSy 80 

Jlates, with ld6 colored illustrations ; Five Charts AmphOna^ Fish^ Orustaceay 
nseetSf &c., &o., 90 plates, with 842 colored illustrations 24.00 

These Charts, which have been introduced into the Public Schools of Boston, 
hare large lifelike illustrations, representing nature as nearly as possible. They are 
the finest and cheapest in the market, and recommend themselves for ol]ject teaching. 

Explanatory Text to the above, revised and corrected by Samuel Knbb- 
LAin>, A.M., MD., Instructor of ZoSlogy in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technol(^ 0.60 

Mineralogy lUilstrated. By Prof. v. Eubb. 24 plates,'with 609 illustrations 7.00 

Natural History of the Aziimal Kin»iom. 90 plates, 696 illustrations 9.00 

The Grammars, and various other works in this list, are used In Ebrvard Uuivenrity, 
MIdhigan University, New York Free Academy, Tassar Female College, &c., &o. 

These series will be continued. Complete Catalogue sent on application. 

S. R. UEBINO, Publisher, 

14 Br(m\fidd Street, Boston* 



TESTIMONIALS. 



Nsw York, Febraary, 1665* 

I h&ve used " Otto*s French Grammar " since its publication, and 
consider it the best book on the subject. It is based on the most 
modern grammars published in Paris ; it is thorough, and full of 
idiomatical expressions that can be found in no other work. 

LUCIEN OUDIN, A.M. 
Instructor of the French Language^ N. Y. Free Academy, 



I have used " Otto's German Grammar." I consider it a veiy 
^ood book; its abundant vocabularies, and its fulness in idioms, 
are especially useful. The appendix, also, is very valuable, con- 
tainiug, as it does, some of the most popular and characterlstio 
German poems, which may be turned to many uses. 
Feb. 1, 1866. ADOLPH WERNER, 

Frofessor of German^ New 'York Free Atademif. 



Washington Univeksitt St. Louis, Jan. 2, 1866. 

Mr. S. B. Urbino, 

Dear Sir, — It gives me great pleasure to inform you that I 
have introduced your edition of " Otto's Grerman Grammar " in 
my classes in this University, and that I regard it as the very best 
German grammar, for school purposes, that has thus far come to 
my notice. Your German editions of the " Immensee," " Vergiss- 
meinniclit," and " Irrlichter," are great &vorites among my pupils ; 
vxd your " College Series of Modem French Plays," edited by 
Mr. Ferdinand Bocher of Harvard College, I regard as very useful 
for liie recitation-room, and for private reading. 

Yours very truly, 

B. L. TAFEL, Ph. D. 
Profeuar tf Modem Langueiges and Compmrativ* Fhiklogy m Washingtam 
Umvenity. 



I use "Otto's French and Gennan Grammar" at omr CoUege 
and the Collegiate School, and can confidently recommend it to all 
Bimilar institutions. 

October, 1864. H. STIEFELHAGEN, 

Professor Modem Languages of King^s daUege, Windsor^ Nor>a Scotia, 

i have examined many works designed for pupils stndying th9 
French LanguagCi and among them consider " Otto's French Con- 
rersation Grammar," revised by Bocher, superior to any other. 
I use it in my classes, and take pleasure in recommending it as 
admirably adapted for the purpose. 

A. WERTHEIM, 
Rrofessor of Modem Languages at the University ^ Louisvittei Kentuckf. 

Among many works designed for pupils studying the German 
language, I consider "Otto's German Conversation Grammar" 
superior to any other. I use it in my classes, and take great 
pleasure m recommending it as the best work which has yet been 
published for the use of schools. 

A. WERTHEIM, 
Profeuor of Modem Languages^ LouiafnUe^ JLy. 

BosTOH, March, 1865. 
Mr. Ubbino, Boston. 

Mt deab Sib, — " Otto's French Grammar " revised by Proil 
F. Bocher, is the best Instructor ever published ; at present, it sur- 
passes Fasquelle and the Ollendorf System, by its simplicity. It 
has the advantage of telling, in one page, what the others require 
three or foiur to express. The rules for the pronunciation do honor 
to the reviser ; besides, the lessons are so well placed, and so pro- 
gressive, that they bring the student into the difficulties of our 
language with very little exertion. At last, permit me to thank 
you for taking, by this publication, the most tedious part of our 
labor as teacher. It is so dear, that any one could teach the 
?rench Language without difficulty. 

I remain, Sir, yours, 

P. J. BORIS, 
Professor of French Language^ 

18, Boston Placet Boston^ 



1LLRLB0B0^ Mass , April 9, 18M 
S« B. Urbino, Esq. 

Dbar Sib,— I used Otto's Grammar in two classes at Edga^ 

town High School, — one class quite advanced. The testimonial 

of Mr. Hunt and others expresses my sentiments, and you may 

use my name if you choose. 

Yours truly, 

A. H. WENZEL, 
J^nndpal qf Marlboro* Bigh School, late Principal qf 
Edgarlown High SchooL 



WoBUBN, April 12, 186e. 
Mr. Ubbino. ' 

Dbab Sib, — The opinion of Messrs. Hunt and others with 

respect to the merits of Otto's French Grammar, I indorse in 

ftalL 

Tours truly, 

THOMAS EMERSON. 

Master qf Wobum High SchooL 



ft. R. Ubbino, Esq. 

Mt Deab Sib, — T am now using Otto's French Grammar, 
revised by Prof. Bdcher ; and, so fax as we have advanced, I am 
better pleased with it than with any other work of the kind which 
I have previously used. 

Yours truly, 

GEORGE N. BIGELOW. 

Prino^MU. 
Statb NoBkAL School, Fbamikohax, 

April 16, 1866. 

BoBTOx, April 16. 
Mr. Urbino. 

Deab Sib,— I have used Otto's French Grammar for several 

years in all my schools, and find it much superior to all those which 

I have as yet seen, for the simplicity and clearness with which the 

rules are explained. 

I am happy to say, also, that your series of French Comedies 

and your other French books can be highly recommended for school 

and private reading : they are well selected. 

Yours truly, 

0. BESSAU. 



Ksw Havbn, Conn., April, 1866. 

8. B. Ubbino, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I thank yon for the specimens of your French 
and German scries, which you have been kind enough to send me 
from time to time. You are doing, as it appears to me, a leal 
service to the study of these two languages, especially of the 
Grerman, in our country, by putting at reasonable prices so excel- 
lent editions of classical and unexceptionable texts within the easy 
reach of teachers and scholars. I have used several of them in 
my classes, and can heartily recommend them to instructors ol 
pupils of every grade. 

I am, sir, very respectftiUy, 

Your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 
Pr<^, of Santcrit and Inttrudor in Modem Languages at Tale CoBege. 



Otto's Frbnoh Coitverbation Grammar. Revised by Ferdi- 
nand Bdcher. Boston : S. K. Urbino. 

It is with great pleasure that we direct the attention of all lovers 
of the French language to this publication. ... It is particularly 
fit for a text-book in our schools, for the following reasons : 1, It 
is short, without being superficial. 2, It is logically arranged. 
8, Its course of instruction is a progress, in a natural gradation, 
from the easy to the difficult. 4, Theory and practice go hand in 
hand. 6, Its outside appearance does credit to the publisher!. — 
Michigan Teacher, May, 1866. 



Bates College, June 9, 1866. 
S. B. Urbino, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — Will you allow me to thank you for calling my 

Attention to Otto's French Grammar, edited by Prof. Bocher? 

We have used it thus far this year with entire satisfaction. It 

will be but simple justice to award it the first place as a text-book 

for mature students, at least among all with which I am acquainted, 

whether published in this country or in Europe. Its chapter on 

Pronunciation is surpassingly complete and practical. 

Gratefully yours, 

B. F. HAYEa 



TsiKiTT CoLLBGB, December, 1864. 

Mr. S. R. Urbino, Boston. 

I have used "Otto's German Grammar" since yoa issued the 
first edition, and like the method better tlian any other. We use it 
in all the Institutions in Hartford where the German is taught, and 
the pupils learn with rapidity, and like their Instruction book. 

I have also used the French and Italian Grammars based on the 
same method, your '' College Series of Modem French Flays," and 
your otlier French publications, and recommend their use in 
Colleges and Schools. 

Respectfully yours, 

L. SIMONSON. 

I have used " Otto's French Grammar" revised by Prof. Bocher, 
ever since it was published. To say that it is superior to Ollen- 
dorf 's Metliod, and Fasquelle's, it is not to say much. But I think 
it is better than most Grammars introduced into this country, 
though coming to us with &r less daims and pretensions than 
them all. 

Boston, March 28. J. B. TORRICELLI. 

State Normal School, 

Framinoham, Mass., March 25, 1866r 
8. R. Urbino, Esq. 

Mt dear Sir, — I have used ''Otto's German Grammar," 
and prefer it to any other book of the kind with which I am 

dicquainted. 

Yours truly, 

GEO. N. BIGELOW. 

St. Louis, May 15, 1866. 
Mr. S. R. Urbino, Boston. 

I take pleasure in recommending " Otto-Bocher French Conver- 
sation Grammar." It combines the practical with the theoretic, 
and is so arranged as to make the acquisition of the French 
language easy and pleasant to the student. Its adoption in my 
dasses has given entire satb&ction. 

M. GIBERT, 
hutmetor in F^eneh at the Mary hittUtiU 



BvoLiSH High School, 

Boston, March 31, 1866. 
Mr. IJbbiho. 

Deab Sib, — After a six months' trial, we conclude that Otto's 

French Grammar, revised by Bocher, is superior in all i^pecti 

to any other of which we have knowledge. 

Very respectfully yours, 

B. HUNT, 

WILLIAM NICHOLS, Jr., 
ROBERT EDWARD BABSON, 
THOMAS SHERWTN, Jr., 

Teachers in English High SdiooL 

I fiilly and emphatically mdorse the above opinion respecting 

Otto's French Grammar. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 

Superintendent of Public SchooU 



Statb Nobmal School. 

Salbm, Mass, April 8, 1866. 
S. R. Ubbino, Esq. 

Mt Dbab Sib, — We are using in our school several of your 
publications with much satis&ction. This is especially the case 
with Otto's French Grammar. As a class text-book, this grammar 
is, in my opinion, the best in the market. 

For the excellence of your school-books, both as to matter and 
typographical beauty, you richly merit the gratitude of teachers 
and pupils. 

Tours truly, 

D. B. HAGAR. 



Cahbbjdob, April 6, 1866. 
Mr. S. R. Ubbino. 

Dbab Sib, — Otto's French Grammar, revised by B6cher, which 
we have been trying with a class in our "shorter course of study," 
has been adopted for all our French classes, in place of Fasquellc's 
book. We can heartily indorse the testimonial from tlie teachers 
io the Boston High School. 

Tours truly, 

W. J. ROLFE, 
Maner of xjambndge High SchooL 



Dictation Exercises. By E. M. Sewell, auther of "Amy 
Herbert/' and by L. B. Ubbino. Boston : S. R. Urbino. 
" We are already deeply isdebted to Miss Sewell, and this little 
book adds one item more to the list of yaluable books which she 
has fUrnished to us and our children. This is emphatically a school* 
book with a soul in it, and we think nothing can exceed the skill 
and ingenuity with which these exercises are drawn up. No 
teacher can glance at it without at once perceiying its importance 
to him : and in our opinion, in the teaching and spelling, it liai 
not its equal. — Tranacript. 



Dictation Exercises. By E. M. Sewell and L. B. Ubbino. 
(pp. 174.) Boston: S. R. Ubbino. 

"Bad spelling is so common, in spite of all our schools, that it is 
worth the while even of an accomplished writer like the author of 
* Amy Herbert ' to prepare a good spelling-book ; for such is the 
volume before us. 

" It is aiTanged, however, on a plan so novel, in English, as to de- 
serve special attention. The words are arranged in (;ontinuou8, 
though rather comical, sentences, which are to be written down, 
from dictation, by the learner. The lessons are progressive, and 
cannot fail to interest more than the old columns of disconnected 
words. It is well printed by Mr. Urbino." — CommonwedUh 



If a child of average capacity, that has been drilled in an ordinary 
EpelUng-book, and then subjected to a course of lessons in this 
book of Dictation Exercises, cannot spell correctly the words of the 
language, it would prove, what I do not believe, that correct 
spelling cannot be attained by aU pupils, by seasonable study and 
drill, I believe that every public and private school in America 
would be greatly benefited by using this valuable treatise* 

Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM E. SHELDON. 



Vassab Female Collbob, 
PouGHKEEPBiE, N.Y., April 19, 1866. 
Bfr, Ubbino. 

Deab Sib, — I am now using many of your publications in 
tliis college, of which I am particularly pleased with the German 
and Italian Grammars, and with BocheFs College Series of French 
Plays. Otto's German Grammar, I regard as a model of scholarly 
thoroughness and practical utility ; and the other works of your 
list, as far as I have examined them, recommend, themselves, not 
only by the beauty of their mechanical execution, but also by the 
Intrinsic merit of their redaction. 

Very truly yours, 

W. L KNAPP, 
Professor of Ancient and Modem Languages and Literature, 



State Univebsitt of Michioah, 
April 20, 1866. 

I HAVE adopted Otto's German Conversation Grammar as a text- 
book in this University, and have no hesitation in recommending it 
as by far the best grammar of the German language published in 
this country. No other work with which I am acquainted pre- 
sents such a happy combination of what are called tlie Analytic 
and Synthetic methods of instruction. The statement of princi- 
ples is clear and philosophical ; and the examples which illustrate 
the niceties of their application are all that could be desired. 
The French Grammar, by the same author, is similar in plan, and 
possesses equal excellences. 

I have examined the standard educational works for the study of 
foreign languages, published by S. R. Urbino, and take pleasure in 
recommending them to all students of the languages and litera- 
tures of Europe. They are well selected, amply elucidated by 
English notes, and, in convenience of form and excellence of 

typograpby^ are aU that could be desired. 

E. P. EVANS, 

Professor of Modem Languages and Literature, 



8. B. URBINO, Publisher, 

14 Bron\fidd Street, Boston 



v.'rfV- 



